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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Roy. al Charter, 183). 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the — FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C, MackEN 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, SATURDAY EVENING (THIS DAY), May 24, 
at86 cloek. JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
Incor =poentet by Royal Charter, 1 
i tm »nt— THE PRINCE OF Wats, K.G. 
rector — Str Grorce Grove, D.C.U., LL.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place on ‘THURSDAY, May 29th, ‘at 8 o'clock. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, 


at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 











RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL | EDUCA. 
and EXAMINATION. | Inst. 1872. 
TEN dieat—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Examinations — Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUS 
hese Examinations take place in January berg July 
The THIRTY-FOURTH HALF-YEARLY HIGHER EXAMINATIONS will; take 
place at the College in the week commencing July 14, 1890, as under :—~ 
1, For the Diplomas of L.Mus.'T.C.L, and A. Mus.T.C 
2. For Special Certificates in separate subjects, Practical Divisicn, inc luding the 
positions of Associate-Pianist, Associate-Violinist, and Organ-Associate of the 
College, &c. 
3, For special saitewn in separate subjects, Theoretical Division (Harmony, 
Coutiterpoint, & 
Last day of entry, p aon a, 1890. 
Regulations, Forms of Entry , &e., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
Mahdeville-place, Manchester-square, W SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 








— as CECILIA” ” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C 
Tur Fo.towrne Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 
NEWS ROOM.=This room is on the Ground: Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is'a Refresh 
ment Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles. 
BILLIARD ROOM oa a ») 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM On the First Floor. 
WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES 5 


et ae d On the Second Floor, 


There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise. 





TERMS ‘OF ANNU - oo BSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 
Town. ... si t. 0, | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £0 10 6 
Country. Z 7 10 6 —Country 050 
Shorter terms of Subse ription are permissible, ‘but only Annual Subseribers will be 
ded as Members :. such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Library Books, 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies — From 8:30 a.m, to 8:30 p.m. 
For Gentlemen —From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m, 
For Juniors—From:1 p.m. to 8: 30 p.m. 
The above hours may be extended to meét the exigencies of those who pad to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be special fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance. Annual Subscriptions date from 
Zst January to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 


GC eLLEece OF: OB GAN A'S T SB. 


PROPOSED, ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE. SESSION, ..1890, 
June 3rd, at 8 o’clock, SOMER3 CLARKE, Esq,, will read a‘ paper on‘ The ‘Arrange- 
ment, Use, and Abuse of oa, x 
Jury .. Lecture at 8 p.m. 

*» 15 . F.C.0, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m, 

“ 16... F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
17... F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
18 ... Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 











” 
” 


a 22 A.U.Q. Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
o 23 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
9 24 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
” 25. Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m. 


Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m 


’ - 
Hart-street, » Hloomsber7, Ww. E. H. ‘TURPIN, Hon, Secretary. 





“ Delightful TATNE and ceful.’’—Scotsman 
ERENADE NAPOLIT SAIN‘ e GEORGE'S New Solo 
for, Po ge mye piano. Post free 2s. 
CHARLES ‘WOOLHUUSKE, 81, Regent-street, London. 





erat ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 8:30, “Il Trovatore.” Signori Rawner, Orme 
Darwall, and Fr. D’ Andrade ; Mesdames Scalchi and Tetrazzini. 
M ON bay, ** Faust.” 


HE LONDON ACADEMY of. MUSIC, 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM-.PLACE, 
2, HARRINGTON GARDENS, 8.W.; and A vent sruser, bRIGHTON. 
Founded by the late Dr. HENRY WYLDE in 1861. 

The ANNUAL SUMMER CONCERT by the Seetebeeal Studeats will take place 
in ST. JAMES’S HALL on THURSDAY, June 5th, at 2:30, under the direction of 
Mr. A. Pollitzer. 

Stalls, 5s. ; 1 3 

The HALF-TERM commences on FRIDAY, June 6. Entrance Day at St. George's 
_ — May 29, from 3 to 5, at Harrington- gardens, were May 31, from 


- TREW, Hon. Sec. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Madame ADELINA PATTI will 
make her second crpesvenes in London upon her return from America at Mr. 
KUHE’'S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, py the gt # Ae EOS, May 31, at 3. 
Artists—Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Trebelli, Sims Reeves, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, and Mr, Norman Salmond. Solo pian: forte, Herr a solo violin, Mons. 
Johanues Wolltf ; solo violoncello, Mr. Leo Stern ; full orchestra. Conductor, Mr. W. G. 
Cusins. Boxes, £2 2s, to £5 5s. Tickets, 15s., 103. :6d., 78., 5s., 3s., and 2s., at Tree’s Otlice, 
yo ow Hall; the usual agents; and at ‘the Royal Albert Hall. =N. Vert, 6, Cork- 
stree 


ONS. PIERRE-RENE HIRSCH will give a PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, 

May 28,at3 o'clock, Stalls, 7s.6d.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s., of the usual agents, 
and at Princes" Fall. —N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, Ww. 











ISS AMY ROSELLE and MR. ARTHUR DACRE'S 

tECOND RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL, TUESDAY NEXT, May 27, at 3 

o’clock.— ‘tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 23. 6d., and 1s., of the usual Agents, and. at the Hall.— 
N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


R. GEORGE GROSSMITH Ss HUMOROUS AND MUSICAL 
RECITAL, St. James’s Hall, SATJRDAY AFTERNOON, May 31, at3 o'clock, 
is tirst appearance in London since his very successful provincial tonr. ‘The pro- 
ma will include the following sketches :—‘ Society Up to Date,” “Tae Dances of 
ears Ago,” and Imitations of the following public performers:—Tosti, De Lara, 
Lawrence Kellie, Arthur Roberts, Corney Grain, and Clifford Harrison. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
balcony, 3s.; admission, ls. ; of the usual agents, and at Basil Tree's Ticket Otlice, 8 
James’s Hall.—N, Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


R. HERBERT WEBSTER’S GRAND EVENING CON- 
CER? will take place on TUMSDAY EVENING, June I7th, in PRINCES’ 
ALL, PICCADILLY, under the direct patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian, H.H. 





Prince Christian Victor, His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, the Countess of Portsmouth, , 


and many others. Artists: Miss Alice Gomez, Mdme. Belle Cole, Mr. Dalgetty 
Henderson, Mr. Herbert Webster, Mons. Tivadar Nachez, Miss Mabel Chaplin, Mr, Carl 
Weber. Conductors, Mr. Raphael Rocue, Mr. W. W. Hedgcock. Tickets at Box-ottice, 
Princes’ Hall, 








R. JAN MULDER, Solo Violoneoliist, begs to announce 

TWO CONCERYS in SL. JAMES’S Pg on SAT Y, May 3lst, at 3:30 

».m., and JUNE l4that 8:30 pm. Artists: Tivadar Nachéz, Herr Emil Bash, Mr. 

fi. Enthoven, Mr. Norfolk Megone, and Mrs. yen Coles, Tickets, £1 Ie. (reserved). 

and 10s. 6d. (unreserved) aduitting to both Coucerts on application by letter to Mr. 
Mulder, Dutch Club, 22, Regent-street, aud at prinsipal Music selleis. 


Gr I ss 





D of oS sk 2... 3 2 eh 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., L 





ve ae sctus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 
Day, June 9th, at 8:15 p.m., Mr. H. C. Young, B.A., (Cantab), will read a 
Paper entitled “The Advantages and Disadvantages of Examinations.” 
he GENERAL MEEDLING will be hold on THURSDAY, the 26th June, at 7 p.m. 
ba date of the Next Examination for F,.Gld.0, is fixed for the 29th and 30th July. 
J.T. FIELD, Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon, See. 


HE VOICE. 

Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON ( Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Singing anid Speakiug, such as Full toue, Extension of Compass, Ejualisation of 
Registers, Flexibi ity, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 


SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXEfER HALL, STRAND. 
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IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and A val of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


> i MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By BIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—" We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student,” 

Academy.—‘' A knowledge of form is imparted in w- ~ and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


CASS OW’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SOSCSCSSOSSSOSSSSSOSOSOOSOSSOOSOSOSD 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. 
Couplers. 


Expressive 

Perfect Control of all 

Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See ‘Testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. The late Mr, J. STIMPSON. 
Key, Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
SPARK, | Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
J, C, BRIDGE, M.A. Mr. G. A, AUDSLEY, F.RB.1.B.A. 
E. W, TAYLOR, F.C.O. Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S8.A. 


&e., &e. 
SOSHSHHHSSHOSHOSSSSHOSHOSOSSSHOSSOHOAOSSHOHOE 


APPLY to the SECRETARY : 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
DEN BIG 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


#OSSSSSSSSSSSOOOCe 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Kelaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies, Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men, 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 1)d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


00000000000 06000808 


Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
permit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Picture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under.., 48, Cd. ...... Os. 9d, . 108, Od, 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
| RE sks Ee Roe SOME 3s. Od. ...... a rs 68. Od, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... 6s. Od S  aeree ~— 
Paragraph Advertisements (under reading matter), 
RTI NTI Os. OB. sss SS ae —_ 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... 28. 6d. ...... ae _ 
Mtuations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under..... 28. Od. ...... Os. Gd. ...... _— 


Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages as per arrangeront with Manager. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 














MONS. PADEREWSKI’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


THurspAy, May 29, at 3. 





MONS. SAPELNIKOFF 
Will give a PIANOFORTE RECITAL at ST. JAMES’S HALL 
On May 30, at 3. 





MADAME FLORENCE CAMPBELL-PERUGINI AND 
MISS MARY HUTTON’S 
VOCAL RECITAL, at PRINCES’ HALL, on June 2, at 3.30 p.m. 
Assisted by Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF and Mr. SIDNEY VANTYN. 








HERR WILLY HESS 
Will give a RECITAL on TUESDAY, June 3, at 3. 
Assisted by Mr. and Mrs. HENSCHEL. 


Accompanist Mr. THEODOR FRANTZEN, 


MONS. PADEREWSKI’S 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
TUESDAY EVENING, June 10, at 8. 


Fuu.t Orcuestra. LEADER, Mr. Witty Hess. Conpuctor, Mra. HENSCHBL. 





MDLLE. LEYALLOIS’ 
EVENING CONCERT, STEINWAY HALL, June 12, at 8:30. 


Assisted by Madame DOTTI, Miss MERVYN KEATINGE, Mr. REGINALD 
GROOME, Mr. BARRINGTON FOOTE, Mr. ISIDOR DE LARA, 
Mons. ERNEST GILLET, and Mrs. SHAW (la belle siffleusey. 





HERR FELIX BERBER 
Will give a GRAND CONCERT at PRINCES’ HALL on Junx 12, at 8. 
Assisted by Mons. SAPELNIKOFF, STRAUSS, and PIATTI. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., and 1s., usual Agents, &c. 


MR. CHARLES F. REDDIE’S 
FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL AT STEINWAY HALL, June 17. 
Assisted by Mr. JOHN PAYNE (Violinist), and Mr. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 38., and 1e., from usual Agents. 








MADAME SOPHIE MENTER 
Will give a RECITAL at ST. JAMES’S HALL 
On JuNE 9, at 3. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 





TeLeaRapHic Apprrss—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
ecenapiltiasiepio 
*.* All advertisements for the current week's vesue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
—_—@—_—_. 
For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


For United Kingdom. 


Per ADDU «.....0.:+1+000005 £0 15 ba WN IN «cas cna cactctans is £017 0 
» Half-year ............+ 0 7 6] ,, Half-year .............. 0 8 6 
” Quarter eee eeeceeeeeceeces 0 3.10|.,, Quarter Cee rercerceneeeees 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) © 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


—— 


The curious statistician is no respecter of persons, and pries into 
the private affairs of famous artists with a pertinacity scarcely 
equalled by the royal gentleman in “Princess Ida,” who knew 
everybody’s business and what everybody earned. He has lately 
been pursuing his researches amongst the musicians, and has dis- 
covered that Madame Patti and Ouida have made more money by 
the exercise of their arts than any other two women of the century, 
Madame Patti coming in, however, an easy first. Here, it might 
be thought, is admirable matter for newspaper discussion during 
the dead season which will before long seize us with its corpse-like 
claw: Which art is the best rewarded financially. Or it could 
be made more personal; thus Has Ouida or Madame Patti 
done more to deserve the gratitude of the public? And whose 
influence on public taste is likely to be more enduring? As far as the 
last question is concerned there will probably be many who would 
cast their vote for the novelist. For it is an obvious but 








JOHN BROADWOOD anv SONS, 
: Pianoforte Makers 





To Her Masesty THE QUEEN, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF wean &e., &e., 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 








melancholy thought, that of all artists the singer is the 
most ephemeral, the actor alone excepted; and the queer 
pathos of such books as “ Two Little Wooden Shoes,” “ Ariadne,” 
or “In Maremma” is likely to endure, however heavily the still 
more remarkable vulgarity of much work from the same hand may 
be dragging these novels down to oblivion. Whether the artistic 
influence of the singer or the novelist be the more valuable is a 
question on which we do not care to enter. 


Rumour reaches us from New York of a Manuscript Society 
there in process of formation. Its avowed object is the public 
performance of manuscript compositions by its members, who 
already include Messrs. Dressler, Pratt, Florio, and Klein. It 
seems, therefore, from the fact that these names are those of musi- 
cians who have already made their mark, that the society is not 
merely for the benefit of the “ great unpublished,” whose hard fate 
surely deserves fuller recognition than it has as yet received at the 
hands of the philanthropist. Indeed, we ourselves have counselled 
the adoption of some plan which should, if efficiently carried out, 
alleviate their distress. It may be presumed that they would not 
be quite unconsidered by the new society. If the unhung, whose 
name is legion, be thus regarded, the poet will be the only artist 
unrepresented by a scciety of the kind. The musician, the painter, 
and even, it may be said, the novelist, has his society for mutual 
admiration. What is to be done for the poet ? Will some one start 
a Manuscript Society for his benefit? We tremble to think of the 
consequences. 

°° 

At least a passing thought of kindly sorrow: is claimed by the 
lately recorded death, at Sycamore, Ill., of Andrew Ingmanson, the 
man who, it is stated, was the first to discover Christine Nilsson, 
and who started the singer in her splendid career. Ingmanson 
had resided in the States for the last twenty years, not forgotten 
by the great artist who owed so much to him. It may, of course, 
be said that such genius as hers could never have remained long 
concealed, and there is some force in the suggested thought. 
Miltons do not—cannot—long be mute, although evil circum. 
stances may, perhaps, keep them inglorious ; and the music even 
of Swedish nightingales must sooner or later win applause from 
the passer by. Nevertheless there is nothing herein to detract 
from the credit deserved by Ingmanson for his discovery and its 
results: and to his memory this tribute is due. 

* % 
* 

Norway, it may be perceived from even a cursory study of a 
trustworthy atlas, is not Sweden. The two countries, however, 
are sufficiently closely allied to justify us in noting in this con- 
nection that a Norwegian musical journal is to be started in Min- 
neapolis, where, it appears, the Norse colony is so large that its 
thirst for musical knowledge can only be slaked at a fountain of 
this nature. Under the direction of Professor Doh] and the Rev. 
E. Johnson the new journal will doubtless attain its end, but we 
hope the example thus set will not be followed extensively. Were 
each of the foreign colonies resident.in London to insist on having 
its cwn journal, a new terror would be added to the life of the 
musical critic. 

°° 

Au American contemporary has been telling a story of Herr 
Strauss’s famous Viennese band, which is not unworthy of repe- 
tition. There was in Vienna, says the story, an old lady of musical 
proclivities whose greatest joy it was to hear Strauss’s orchestra 
play his waltzes; and, desirous of prolonging her pleasure to the 
utmost extent, she inserted a clause in her will providing that a 
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Strauss waltz should be played at her funeral, for which each 
member of the orchestra was entitled to receive a ducat. When 
in the fulness of time the old lady died the heirs objected on 
religious grounds to the fulfilment of these wishes, but unsuccess- 
fully ; and so, in the last solemn moments, as the coffin was being 
lowered into the grave, the band stood around and played one of 
their most popular waltzes. This was, indeed, an original idea, 
and testifies to the old lady’s individuality, Perhaps she had been 
a famous dancer in her day, 


*,* 


Concerning the recent performance at Cambridge of “ Orphée,” 
the “Scots Observer” has a clever article entitled “Gluck, Hon. 
LL.D.” It contains some extremely cogent remarks, but that the 
mental and moral vision of even so brilliant a journal can become 
obscured or oblique is witnessed by the paragraph quoted below. 
How is it that such apparent sincerity of thought and breadth of 
horizon as are obvious in the first lines can exist in company with 
the lamentably narrow sympathy—if, indeed, bigotry be not a 
more apt term—as is exhibited in the remarks on Wagner ? 

“The ‘ Orphée,’ whatever its fashion, is immortal art. Its beauties are 
about as much of yesterday as those of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra ’—that is, they have nothing old-fashioned about them, and will 
be as fresh and as full of life a hundred years hence as they were a hundred 
years ago. ‘To hear and see the things is to have it borne in upon you that 
Gluck created the religion of which his successors have but changed the 
ritual. There, indeed, are all the essential conditions—all, that is, but 
poverty of melody—of opera as opera, as it exists for the followers of Richard 
Wagner. ‘True, there are neither dwarfs nor peals of bells, neither magic 
spears nor doves descending on a string, neither leading themes nor epical 
intentions, neither patriotism in cymbals nor philosophy expressing itself 
(as best it can) on the trombone. But all these have yet to show them- 


selves indispensable to art.” 
** 


Musical titles seem coming into fashion both for pictures and 
for books. ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” as the name of a story, has 
been followed by the “ Moonlight Sonata” (at the Paris Salon) as 
the name of a picture. An English novel, too, is advertised under 
the title of “The Dominant Seventh.” This is probably a “novel 
with a purpose,’ written for or against the observance of the 
seventh day. Or the “dominant seventh” may be a seventh child, 
to whose whims and caprices the rest of the family have to give in. 
We hear, too, of a book about to be written by one of the disciples 
of Mrs. Mona Caird against that unnecessary appendage the 
husband. It will be called “ The Superfluous Second.” 


* * 
* 


A good deal has been said about the determined resistance which 
Madame Patti offered to the “ encore nuisance” at her concert last 
week. The subject, in its general bearings, is sufficiently well- 
worn, and the positions of the disputants clearly defined. On the 
one side are those who protest that the artists share the repug- 
nance to encores of the larger section of the public; on the other 
are those of the scoffing sort, who say that the artists, however 
much they may profess to dislike encores, are always disappointed 
if the public does not demand them. We cannot pretend to decide 
the vexed question, but we take the opportunity of telling an 
« propos story which has been circulating in the United States 
concerning Emma Juch. The well-known singer was playing at 
Indianopolis, in “ Carmen,” a part in which she has achieved con- 
siderable renown, one act in especial invariably provoking anencore. 
On the occasion in question the singer remained on the stage after 
the curtain had fallen, waiting for the inevitable recall. Alas for 
her vanity! The applause quickly subsided—there was no excuse 
for anencore. Turning to go to her dressing-room, the aggrieved 





artist seized her dagger, and plunged it wildly into the drop-cur- 
tain, making an ugly hole in the fabric. From which little exhibition 
of temper it may be inferred that Miss Juch always wants an 
encore, and won’t be happy till she gets it. 


* % 
* 


The committee of the Edinburgh Exhibition have decided to 
give at intervals performances of oratorios, and are inviting the 
help of the different choral societies of Scotland. The first of the 
series will take place on the 27th inst., when the “ Creation ” will 
be given by the Greenock Choral Union. The principals will be 
Miss Emily Spada, Mr. Philip Newbury, and a local bass, Mr. 
P. Glencorse. The same artists will also take part in the per- 
formance on the 29th of “ Judas Maccabeus.” 

ad 

Mr. Valentine Smith, with his English Opera Company, has 
been engaged to give a series of performances during the month 
of June at the Centrale Hallen, Hamburg. The company, which 
includes Miss Amelia Sinico, Miss Theresa Gilbert, Miss St. Bride, 
Messrs. Victor, White, and Stevens, will open with “ Trovatore,” 
following Verdi’s opera with “ Maritana,” a work quite unknown 
in Germany, and will afterwards appear in Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Vienna. We wish our young countryman every 
success in his courageous endeavours to carry the flag of English 
art abroad. 


We understand that Frau Schmidt-Kohne, the distinguished 
Berlin concert-singer, is now in London. It is to be hoped that 
an opportunity will be afforded the London public of hearing an 
artist of such repute in her own country. 

** 

Madame Patti will be assisted at her afternoon concert in the 
Albert Hall on Saturday next by Madame Trebelli, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Plunket Greene, and Mr. Normand Salmond, with Mr. 
Stavenhagen, Mr. Wolff, and Mr. Leo Stern as instrumental 
soloists. 

* * 

Mr. George Grossmith’s many friends will no doubt take the 
opportunity of showing their friendliness offered by his appearance 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon next, when he will give 
the entertainment which has made him so popular during his recent 
provincial tour. 

+4 

Mr. Herbert Webster will give an evening concert in Princes’ 
Hall on Tuesday, June 17, at 8:30, under distinguished 
patronage. Miss Alice Gomes, Mdme, Belle Cole, Mr. Dalgetty 
Henderson, Miss Mabel Chaplin, and Mr. Nachez are amongst 
those announced to assist; so that the occasion is likely to be of 
considerable interest. 


* * 
* 


Miss Amy Roselle and Mr. Arthur Dacre announce their second 

recital for Tuesday afternoon at three o’clock in Princes’ Hall. 
* 

A pianoforte recital by M. Pierre-Rene Hirsch is announced to 
take place in the Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon at three. 
** 

We have received a further letter from Mr. Rupert Garry in 
reply to that printed last week from the pen of Mr. Josiah Rich- 
ardson on “ Abdominal versus Clavicular Breathing,” but we are 
compelled to hold it over until our next issue by want of space, 
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THE TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION AND REGIS- 
TRATION BILL. 


—_o——_. 


The following letter was addressed on Saturday last to Mr. 
Lennox Browne by the Editor of “ Taz Mustcan Wor.ip ” :— 


May 17, 1890. 

Dear Siz: I find that a letter signed by Mr. Charles Lunn which 
appears in the current number of “THe Musica, Woruip” contains 
statements reflecting upon your professional position which cannot but be 
regarded as defamatory, and I take the earliest possitle opportunity of 
assuring you that the letter was published purely by inadvertence, and that 
such statements are in my belief wholly without foundation. I beg you to 
accept the expression of my profound regret for any annoyance which 
these objectionable references to yourself may cause you. I shall of 
course in the next issue of “THe Musica, Worup”’ give this apology 
the same prominence that was given to the letter. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 
Ep@ar F. Jacquxs, 
(Editor “Mustcan Wor p.” 

Mr. Lennox Browne. 

The sale of our last week’s issue was also stopped, and steps 
taken to recall as many copies as possible from circulation. We 
are happy to be able to add that Mr. Lennox Browne has, through 
his solicitors, Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, accepted our apology, 
having thus adopted the honourable and generous course which 
might have been expected from a gentleman of his position. 








DRAWING ROOM ART. 
—- 

Drawing-room art is, like the drawing room, a phenomenon of modern 
civilisation, and; again like the drawing room, it seems to be increasing 
more and more in importance, quantitative if not qualitative, as a factor in 
modern life, 

It is hard to define drawing-room art in precise terms. It is not merely 
the fact of being in a drawing room which makes an object of art (or of any- 
thing else) salonfiihig—the Venus of Milo might be a hundred years ina 
drawing room and would never seem to belong there, whereas a Greuze 
would be at home (though not in all drawing rooms, of course)—there is a 
special province of art which has been evolved from the drawing room, 
which is moulded by it, which lives in, by, and for the drawing room. 

What 1s the nature and province of the drawing room? If we consider 
it as the withdrawing room—the place whither one repairs after dinner to 
sit in a cosy chair and digest, the place whence business and serious 
matters are banished, or as evolved from the parlour—the parloir sacred to 
talkee-talkee—in any case it will be conceded that the drawing room is 
essentially a place of rest and recreation. Its remote ancestor was 
the boudoir. Far away in the dim ages of chivalry we have 
glimpses of the lady’s boudoir: we see knights visiting the boudoir 
of some “fayre lady” in order to while away an hour or two 
during the blank of a warless period. But one does not imagine 
the boudoir to have held more than two persons—the conversations 
were, we fancy, usually t¢te-d-téte: the drawing room, however, has 
enlarged its borders, and its carpet is neutral ground for knights of the 
pen, of the brush, of every implement, in fact, wherewith a hostile world 
may be confronted—though the tutelary deities of the drawing room are 
still feminine. The incense on the drawing room altar is tea. The instru- 
ment sacred to the drawing room was originally the lute ; then came the 
spinet, the harp, the piano, lastly the violin ; nor ought the banjo tribe to 
be left unnoticed. These are the musical means of expression adopted by 
the drawing room, which, by the way, has never passed through those 
lowest stages of musical development in which the drum and the pipe 
expressed human emotion. The drawing room has had no barbarian history, 
for in the ages and with the races of percussion and wind instruments 
the drawing room was—and is—not. Granted then, the prevailing feminine 
elements—tea and small talk, what may one expect drawing-room art 
to be like? For there is drawing-room art, and it is rapidly increasing, in 
obedience to the law of demand and supply. Drawing-room instincts are 
essentially decorative; its moving spirit is ornament, not utility. I recol- 








lect reading an account (absorbed with interest in the days of my youth) 
of certain birds called bower birds, who build a sort of arbour, wherein 
they collect all the bright stones, shells, feathers, and general finery they 
can find. These birds have a true drawing-room instinct. It were diving 
too deep, in a drawing-room essay, to bring evolutionary theories to bear 
upon such facts; still, I have often thought: may not our drawing-room 
decorative instincts be of ornithological origin, and the bower bird the 
parent (or is it the Totem ?) of the drawing room of modern humanity ? 
The drawing room usually becomes a sort of museum of useless things 
pretty or otherwise, a repository in which domestic artistic productions and 
acquisitions are stored. It is,in fact, touching to see how the drawing room 
becomes the sanctuary of the artistic sentiment of a family; how aberra- 
tions in painting and monstrosities of the needle are offered on this shrine ! 
Leaving aside the artistic value of such productions, we will examine more 
fully the province of musical drawing-room art. Before all things it must 
be entertaining, and like the cup which cheers, should gently soothe and 
gently stimulate. In order to entertain it must be one of two things 
—pretty (i... pleasing) or bizarre—it does not matter which ; the latter 
is at present most in vogue. It must not be serious, that is, demanding 
strain of thougbt or attention; its aim is to delight the many, not the 
few. It is not for the study or the concert room, but for the draw- 
ing room; not for the scholar, but for the ordinary mortal, for those 
who in drawing rooms most do congregate. 

This is all very well. Let us have drawing rooms, and congregate 
in them; and, if necessary, let us bave drawing-room writers, painters, 
poets, and compcsers. One thinks that dilletantes would claim this pro- 
vince as their own. So they do; but—either artists are poaching on the 
ground of dilletantism; or the drawing room is poaching on artistic 
ground. 

I do not mean that artists and artists’ compositions should not be 
welcomed in drawing rooms. On the contrary, the more the better, so that 
they help to raise the general standard of culture toa higher level. But the 
danger is that artists pander too often to the drawing-room spirit of art, 
and begin to calculate on drawing-room effects in their work, be it in execu- 
tion or in composition. There is a distinct tendency to drawing-roomism 
in the present age, and it is decidedly pernicious to the cause of true art- 
It is a capital thing to hear Brahms’ music in a drawing room, but it would 
be sad, indeed, if Brahms began to write for the drawing room, i.e., with 
a view to pleasing the taste of the average drawing-room hearer. You will 
say there is no danger that Brahms, or any composer of his calibre, should 
ever come down to this level. It is to be hoped not ; but there are so many 
who might aspire to the highest things, and yet remain content to breathe 
the lowland drawing-room airs—to dwell among the Philistines for life. Even 
in the land of Kant and Wagner the influence of the drawing room makes 
itself felt : there are even there many really inspired ones who use the divine 
spark to light fireworks for the delectation of the drawing room. Not long ago 
I heard a pianoforte recital given by a German pianist, a Samson for strength, 
to whom the mechanical difficulties which condemn many a true artist- 
soul to silence were but child’s play: he used his magnificent skill to 
interpret :— 

A Tambourin (in which the piano was to imitate the roll of drums). 

A Sérénade de Violon (in which the piano imitated the pizzicata of the 
violin). 

A Valse de Salon (essentially a Valse de Salon), 

And a dreadful Fantasia (on imitation Hungarian airs—the performer's 
own composition—its only raison d’étre being to show off the pianist’s 
marvellous skill in octave passages). 

This, I maintain, is drawing-room art in the concert room. Pieces are 
chosen because they are “effective” for Effect is the aim and end of 
drawing-room art. Of course it is a legitimate aim of art to produce 
effects. The only thing is that there are various kinds of effects, and the 
drawing-room effect proper being only designed to be momentary, not 
thorough, is a very tinsel sort of thing. Its principle is: It need not be 
be gold; it is enough to look like gold. Artificiality, this is the real 
characteristic, the leitmotiv of drawing-room art, and this is why it is 
pernicious. 

Artificiality is not art, any more than it is nature. True art describes 
truthfully, artificiality gives you shams. It is the difference between a 
“real live” peasant and the peasant as represented in Italian opera— 
between nature’s landscapes, oceans, forests, and a neatly-planned fancy 
garden, with imitation cascades and grottoes and beds of flowers shaped 
into mathematical figures. Beethoven gives us the real natural landscape : 
drawing-room art gives the fancy garden with coloured light instead of 
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a moon. This reminds me of an awful perpetration (by a German)—an 
orchestral piece called the “ Forest Mill.’ Something (not a musical instru- 
ment) produces at stated intervals the clapping of the mill and (is it 
by rolling beans over a sheet of tin?) the swish of water on the 
wheel. It is an “effective” piece, but more might be made of it. 
Why not introduce the barking of the miller’s dog and the sounds of all 
the other millerian domestic animals? In this age of progress there are 
very nice wooden dogs which bark quite naturally. 

Drawing-room sentiment is as artificial as its imitative faculty. Love 
is usually represented in valse time by a languorous melody full of domi- 
nant seventh chords—sad and slow. It is drawing-room love doubtless, 
but it seems akin to the passion depicted in certain milliners’ novelettes. 
Another class of sentiment which finds great favour in England at present 
is based upon the woes of poor little children who die and go 
to Heaven to the accompaniment of what have been irreverently 
termed ‘celestial triplets.” Then—not to speak of the one and 
only composition adapted to the capacities of the classic banjo—we 
have, for the pianoforte,— Danses”’ des Arlequins, des Vielles Filles, 
des Arabes, des Esquimaux, des Hottentots—in short, dances of all crea- 
tures in heaven or earth who might, could, would, or should possibly 
dance. Then we have Album-Leaves of all kinds, Serenades, Bagatelles, 
and Rizarreries, for the Bizarre is much in vogue at present. It is 
cultivated by curious rhythms and far-fetched oddities in chords 
which give a shock to the jaded ears of the drawing-room hearer, 
flavour of piquancy and originality to otherwise 
commonplace compositions. French titles are usually given to 
these productions of drawing-room art, just as French titles govern our 
hats and bonnets; for Fashion is the soul of artificiality, and Fashion is a 
goddess particularly worshipped in France. 

Drawing-room art has its history of course, but as its productions are 
ephemeral in character, born and dying with the sentiment of the hour, 
so it is difficult to find trustworthy records of its phases. Still, it is after 
all but a reflection of those great movements which go out from real 
art-centres, and which become weaker the farther they are removed 
from the source of inspiration. Thus in the Romantic period 
at the earlier part of this century, romance dwindled away (in 
the drawing room) until it became sickly sentiment. In this 
period Cloches du Monastére. Cloches du Matin and du Soir, Reéveries, 
Harpes Aoliennes were heard. 'Then—or was it contemporaneously ?—we 
had a Religious phase,—Hymne d’un Prisonnier, etc. ; and who does not 
know that sublime, immortal, heavenly-simple “ Priére d’une Vierge,” the 
chef d’auvre of such compositions? That a maiden should pray in octavew 

emma arpeggios was indeed an inspiration of the drawing room! Sunday 
pieces were written in those days, for such were considered more delectable 
and appropriate on the Sabbath than Beethoven. In our time we are not 
romantic,—Byron would be a grandfather if he were alive, and how 
could we expect romanee from him under such circumstances? We have 
sprung from romantic to bizarre, and we seek “originality ”’ at any cost, 
i.e., drawing-room originality. Anything for achange! But before the 

Roniantic period there was a fantasia or variation period. Thackery men- 
tions it in his “ Book of Snobs.” He relates how a poor air was tortured, 
twisted, turned inside out, dragged up-stairs and dragged down-stairs in 
scales, thrown at one in staccato, bound round one’s soul in legato, arpeg- 
gioed, majored, and minored. ‘These variations were reflections of Thal- 
berg, Herz, and others ; but in obedience to what movement of the Zeitgeist 
they were inspired it were hard to tell. Such productions were doubly failures 

they did not even satisfy the standard of drawing-room art, for they 
failed to entertain ; they were neither instructive nor amusing. ‘'T'oo often 
drawing-room art fails in this way, falling short of its modest aspiration 
to please for a moment, and becoming simply a bore. 

Yet there is, or there might be, a very pretty drawing-room ideal, an 
ideal of artistic office. The drawing room ought to bea filter or medium for 
translating the highest efforts of art to the mind of the laity—that is 
by famiharising the ears and eyes of those who are not artists to 
the sound and sight of pure art. It is a limited province but a 
beautiful and useful one—a diffuser of culture. At present it aims 
at this, but with wrong means ; it becomes too often vulgar by pandering 
to artificiality instead of aiming at true art in a modest sphere. Vulgarity 
is the artistic sin of the age (and the drawing room is but too often a kind 
foster-mother to this spirit)—it is the result of various combining circum- 
stances in the present phase of civilisation. True art in the drawing room 
need not mean constant Beethoven and the classics; it may mean trifles, 
but not vulyar trifles. Greek trifles were never vulgar ; the artists of old 
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did not work for;the moment, nor for effect; they wrought to satisfy their 
own ideal, and moulded a tiny Tanagra figure in the same spirit as a 
Minerva. 

How dreadful drawing-room art appears in contrast! Methought I had 
a frightful dream. I was emerged in a sea of bric-d-brac, bibelots, 
Japanese fans, painted and gilded milking-stools, and ‘‘ luminous”’ paints. 
The piano gave forth Chopin in drawing-room style; a voice (ill-trained) 
declaimed ballads about millers meeting country maidens and marrying 
them on the spot; a violin yelled “ Danse des Kamskatchennes,” and some 
Being executed the Moonlight Sonata.on the banjo. “It is so effective!” 
said a voice, and [ beheld the Spirit of the Age in an “esthetic” 
costume advancing towards me. I fled into the wilderness, 





ROYAL MILITARY. EXHIBITION. 
i — 


The value of this interesting exhibition, which is so peculiarly of a national 
character, was largely increased on Wednesday last by the opening of the 
music gallery, containing a very fine collection of ancient and modern wind 
and pulsatile instruments. These, arranged in chronological order accord- 
ing to their “ families,” embrace some of the earliest known specimens, 
and most interestingly show the various developments which from time to 
time have taken place in these classes of instruments. An admirable fac- 
simile of a Greek or Roman Tibia (1,357), the original of which was found in 
Pompeii, first claims attention from its beautiful finish and ingenious con- 
struction. It is made of ivory cased in silver, certain portions of which, 
rotating, close and open holes in the ivory tube, thus permitting the half- 
tones to be differently placed and, consequently, the formation of the old 
scales. A “lituus” or cavalry trumpet and a “ buccina”’ (1,494) or horn 
used in the Roman infantry are also of much interest, and an ancient 
Danish war-trumpet of bronze, dug up in the Thames mud, and 
remarkable for its finished workmanship. Of the most ancient 
family of pipes, flageolets, and flutes there is an _ exceptionally 
fine collection, one of the oldest, perhaps, being a fife lent by Mr. Césare 
Snoeck, in appearance no more imposing than a child’s hoop stick. Several 
extremely good specimens of double flageolets, in all probability mostly 
used by amateurs. In the same case will be noticed a ‘ Flute 4 Colonne,” 
a “ flute 4 bec” of “ short and stout” proportions, lent by the Conservatoire 
at Brussels, underneath which is placed one of the quaint little “Pico 
pipes.” Of the “flutes a traversiére ” attention is chiefly attracted by one 
made by F. Boie (1,264), once the property of J. J. Quantz, who gave lessons 
on it to Frederick the Great. This case also contains, amongst other fine 
specimens, a crystal flute with five silver keys, by Laurent of Paris, about 
the end of the eighteenth century ; others in ivory, exquisitely carved ; and 
a curious looking instrument called a “racket” or cervelas. Of the 
reed family there is a good example of the old English hautboy, 
or watchman’s waight (1,381), late seventeenth century, and an enormous 
contra-bass oboe in F (1,351), nearly nine feet in length. A contra bassoon, 
wood (1,422), by Stanesby junior, possesses much interest as being the 
instrument made for Handel, and played at the Marylebone Gardens by 
J. F. Lampe in 1739. A bassoon (1,378), dated 1747, is also a fine 
specimen by the same maker ; while one (1,386) by Preston will be noticed 
as formerly belonging to the Royal Highlanders, and said to have been at 
Waterloo. Of the single reed instruments, first place must be given to 
a Chalumeau in C (1,431), a fac-simile of the original by Denner in the 
National Museum at Munich, in trying to improve which Denner, about 
1690, invented the clarinet, early specimens of which scarcely differed from 
the chalumeau. Mr. Lazarus sends three clarinets (1,468-9-70), two of 
which—one by Key about 1838, and the other made of cocus-wood by 
Fieldhouse—were used by him in the orchestra of the Italian Opera, 
under Costa. A set of four saxophones made by Mahillon and Co. are 
interesting (1,464) as “coming” instruments in our military bands, 
being already used in those of France. The developments undergone by 
the “ brass” lip reed class are clearly and most instructively shown in this 
collection, and in some cases the results of the efforts made to overcome the 
inexorable fixedness of nature’s scale and to obtain chromatic intervals are 
most quaint, and in some cases uncanny in appearance. Such is a tenor sax- 
horn (1,639) invented and played by Distin, which with its seven distinct 
bells and serpent-like arrangements of tubing cost him £400, but which, too, 
conjures up visions of nightmare. About the fourteenth century there came 
into use a family of instruments called zincken, or corn etti, made originally 
from horns of animals, and shortened by lateral holes, the last of this class 
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being the “serpent,” used in our bands till within twenty years ago. A 
good specimen of azinck is lent by Mrs. Zoeller (1,578), widow of the late 
well-known bandmaster ; and one of a “ serpent’? by Colonel Shaw-Hellier 
(1,584), about 1735. A serpent with fourteen keys and_ bell 
turned outwards, made at the suggestion of George III., and 
formerly used in the band of the 46th, also claims attention. At 
the beginning of the century various experiments were made to apply 
keys to instruments having cup-shaped mouthpieces, the most remarkable 
being by Kélbel, a horn player in the Russian Imperial Guard, and by one 
Weidinger, an Austrian. These are distinguished by great ingenuity and 
good workmanship, but it is satisfactory to find the inventor of the keyed 
bugle was an Englishman named Halliday, bandmaster of the Cavan 
Militia in 1810. A trumpet with two pistons in square boxes 
(1,608), lent by the Brussels Conservatoire, shows the MM. Stilzels 
and Blumel’s improvements made a few years later on Cavan’s 
invention. These originally consisted of extra tubing that could be 
added or not to the instrument, which idea eventually led to the invention 
of the piston, patented in 1818. It was not, however, until about 
1850, when the valve mechanism had been perfected by Sax and Besson, 
that piston instruments superseded the keyed chromatic instruments. The 
late Mr. Hughes was the last player of the ophicleide, the last instrument 
to withstand the piston invasion. A German bass horn with three 
cylinders (1,626) shows the transition stage between the ophi- 
cleide and the euphonium now used. The specimen is made 
after the Austrian system invented in the endeavour to perfect 
the piston. Another ingenious endeavour is (1,500) a cor omnitonique, 
by Sax, pére, of Brussels. In this all the crooks are fixed on 
the instrument, and can be severally shut off by a piston. Close to 
this is a hand horn (1,543) by Dubois and Couturier, the interior of 
the bell of which is elaborately painted, and two French horns used in 1735, 
the coils of which are curiously bound round with felt, presumably to 
prevent them jarring. 

Of modern instruments there are some magnificent examples, chiefly con- 
tributed by Messrs. Boosey and Co. and Messrs. Rudall, Carte, and Co. 
The most prominent of the former firm is a fine orchestral euphonium 
in C, with their compensating pistons, whereby a perfect octave is obtainable ; 
and of the latter firm a set of double slide trombones. Messrs. Besson also 
send a set of paper valve instruments, showing that the tone does not 
depend upon the material of which wind instruments are made, but upon 
the proportion of the tubing. The greatest credit is due to Colonel Shaw- 
Hellier, chairman of the musical committee, and Captain Day, the secre- 
tary, for the admirable arrangements of the instruments and the explana- 
tory catalogue, which in itself will form a valuable book of reference. 





THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF CYMMRODORION. 
——— 


Mr. Emlyn Evans gave an interesting and exhaustive lecture on the 
14th inst. at the Memorial Halli Library, Ludgate-hill, on the “ Historical 
Development of Music in Wales,” with musical illustrations admirably 
sung by a select choir of mixed voices under the direction of Mr. Tom 
Parry. Mr. Evans said that John Hullah’s remark that “the early 
history of music was a blank” was especially applicable to Welsh music 
before the fifth century ; but from laws enacted in the eleventh century 
with reference to Welsh minstrels it might be concluded considerable 
progress had been made by that date. The carly minstrel united poet, 
singer, and player in one person, and was evidently a very popular 
character. In the thirteenth century we were told the people were in 
the habit of singing in parts and not in unison, and from the nature 
of the “crwth,” which undoubtedly was their national instrument, and of 
the greatest antiquity, we might presume harmony was known to them and 
practised at a very early period. The three stages in national musical 
development were instruments of percussion, pipes, and strings; but the 
Welsh seemed to have had a peculiar antipathy to the pipe family, and to 
have cared only for stringed instruments of the harp genius. The ancient 
Pennillion was a kind of rough recitative for which but little vocal tone 
seemed necessary, avd it might be surmised that early Welsh music con- 
sisted largely of recitation, in some cases occasionally interrupted by a 
refrain taken up by the listeners. Of such a character was the ancient 
melody “ Hob y derri dando,” which style of singing was still much in 
favour, and in which the solo singer would often extemporise the inter- 
mediate lines. The first printed edition of Welsh music appeared in 1630, 





and contained the tune now known as “St. Mary’s.’’ In 1742 the blind 
harper, John Parry, issued his first collection of Welsh tunes, which were 
subsequently followed by two other volumes, the last appearing in 1781. 
Many of the tunes contained in these volumes had been previously appro- 
priated by English and foreign composers. Welshmen should be more 
proud than they were of their wealth of national melody, which 
for diatonic boldness, healthy vigour, and pathetic tenderness 
was unsurpassed by any other nation. The progress of sacred 
music wus much slower than secular, doubtless because development was 
not fostered in church or chapel, and because then, as now, choirs were 
generally regarded more as a necessary evil than an elevating power. 
The ancient melodies as a rule were more vigorous and robust than those of 
a later date, most of which were written in the minor mode. This had been 
attributed to the Saxon yoke, but that yoke had existed for upwards of six 
hundred years, and it was only during the last two hundred that the more 
gloomy melodies were produced. Mr. Evans thought that a comparison of 
dates would show that this change was the result of the propagation of 
Puritanical and Calvanistic doctrines which at one time took a peculiarly 
deep hold on the people. The remarkable changes from major to minor 
which many popular tunes had undergone was attributable in his opinion to 
the same cause. 

With the advent in the eighteenth century of John Williams and John 
Ellis in the north, and David Morgan in the south, who composed many 
fine hymn tunes and anthems, Welsh music developed rapidly. ‘These men 
did much also to promote the diffusion of musical knowledge by sending 
out itinerant choir masters and multiplying the number of local choirs. 
The Eisteddfod had probably existed from time immemorial ; much fault 
had been found with it, and no doubt it had many weak points, but it had 
been, and especially of late years, such an important factor in the pro- 
gress of music, and had been productive of so much good, that 
its merits far anticipated its demerits. The first important composers 
it brought forth were Ambrose Lloyd, who had written some of their 
best hymn tunes and anthems, and Owain Olaw, to whom they were 
indebted for the first secular cantata set to Welsh words and for a more 
artistic style of accompaniments. ‘I'wo others, Ieuan Gwyllt, critic, writer, 
and composer, and E. Stephen, the composer of the first extended Welsh 
oratorio, completed a quartet to whom might be attributed the honour of 
the revival which took place at the beginning of this century. The activity 
in the production of national melodies was followed by a blank, but the 
light, though often faint and flickering, was never wholly extinguished, and 
though they had not of late years produced remarkable composers, they 
had sent forth many excellent musicians many of whom occupied a foremost 
place in the ranks of the art world. The great progress they had made 
during the last thirty years was undoubtedly owing to the diffusion of 
Handel’s works—the robust and religious tone of which appealed strongly 
to the idiosyncracies of the Welsh temperament—the improvements effected 
in the Eisteddfod, and the sol-fa system. In recent compositions there 
was a tendency to warmer harmonies and more flowing melodies, but the 
lecturer thought they would be wiser were they to devote more attention tothe 
diatonic tunes of their forefathers. Reviewing their past history, the wealth 
of national melody they possessed, and the progress they had made, Mr. 
Evans could not but think that some day they would send forth a com- 
poser of the first rank, and that the time could not be far distant when a 
Welsh National College of Music would no longer be, as now, a dream, but 
a reality. 

Mr. John Thomas, who occupied the chair proposed, in a few happily- 
chosen phrases, a vote of thanks to Mr. Evans, and said, that from having 
himself gone over the ground of the lecture, he could testify to its accuracy 
and the amount of research it must have entailed. Mr. Curwen, who 
seconded Mr. Thomas’s proposal, said that although he had travelled con- 
siderably on the Continent with the express purpose of inquiring into the 
songs of the people, he had never found any choral music practised by the 
inhabitants to equal that of the Welsh. Welshsong was peculiarly the ex- 
pression of the Welsh people, and he had noticed that the larger percent- 
age of the higher certificates granted by the Tonic Sol Fa College, of which 
he was the head, always went to Wales. 








Time is but the mechanical medium, by means of which the composer 
and the singer understand each other ; but this understanding having been 
brought about, time may be discarded as a used-up and troublesome instru- 
ment.—R. Wagner. 
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THE OLD SALON. 


——$———— 
Paris, May 187H, 1890. 

Dear Mr. Eprtor: The Salon this year has a peculiar though question- 
able interest on account of the late defection of many of its most influential 
and talented painters, who have sent their works to the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts, the rival exhibition of M. Meissonier and his confréres. 
The old Salon has undoubtedly suffered, but French art as a whole will feel 
the stimulus of such rivalry. 

It is now some years ago since a similar competition was established to the 
Royal Academy in the shape of the Grosvenor Gallery. The older body was 
found to be somewhat of a close borough, to which new schools of method 
and younger ideas had no access. It was thought unfair to the rising 
generation that an Academician should have a right to hang so many of 
his works to the exclusion of relatively better painting. There can be no 
doubt that such secessions as that represented by the institution of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and latterly that of the New Gallery, have had a 
healthy influence on British art as a whole. Men hitherto unknown to 
the public have been enabled to make their influence felt through 
the exhibition of their work at these galleries, and the readiness on 
the part of the public to appreciate merit has been vindicated 
with signal success. It is immediately due to the action of the above- 
mentioned split that Art has of late years become popularised to an extent 
of which our fathers never dreamed. So great is the demand for pictures 
that in the hungry hunt for wall furniture people will cheerfully buy fur- 
bished up sketches in Bond-street galleries, though I fear with more 
advantage to the dealer than to the artist. The multiplication of galleries 
has had a further effect in promoting the distinctive growth of different 
schools: Realists and Impressionists all have their say, and are attended 
to. Mr. Burne Jones refuses, and rightly, to hang his Sleeping Beauty 
series of pictures at the Royal Academy, and yet people are perfectly 
willing to pay a shilling to see them in Bond-street ; and the Royal Academy 
pursues its way, rejecting good, bad, and indifferent work, entirely failing to 
see the covert joke of the insertion of certain artists of advertisements in 
the newspapers announcing the rejection of their works. 

A similar “ movement” has just taken place in French Art, but, curiously 
enough, it has arisen from an entirely different state of affairs. It had 
been the practice to allow those to whom medals had been awarded at 
former Paris Exhibitions to have their pictures hung at the Salon hors con- 
cours, i.e., Without passing a tribunal. At the Exposition last year 493 
artists received awards, 73 only of whom were French. In consequence of 
afear lest native art should be utterly swamped by foreign medallist 
talent it was proposed, and ultimately carried, that this privilege should 
be taken away. The objection of M. Meissonier and his associates was 
“that the foreign artists had sent their works to the Exposition with the 
understanding that the awards which might be given should have the 
same value as those of the preceding universal Exhibition ; that nothing had 
been given out to the contrary ;” and that in fact he considered it a dis- 
honour to the French nation that they should go back from their given 
word. ‘The result was that they resigned, and have started their Gallery 
in the Palais des Beaux Arts, which, for convenience’ sake, I shall call the 
New Salon. 

Although many leading artists are exhibiting their works in both 
Galleries this year, the sympathy with this public spirit and the desire to 
foster a new institution has led many to send their best work to the latter, 
and it is in consequence of this that the Salon has materially suffered. 
‘he acres and acres of canvasses are imposing and numerous enough to 
bewilder the visitor, be he a lover of art or only a sightseer, 
and the system of hanging pictures without reference to rotation 
of numbers is most trying to the uninitiated, as it makes the 
finding of a particular picture well-nigh impossible. Realism 
is, as usual, rampant; battle, murder, and sudden death catch one’s eye in 
every direction, and yet I cannot help noticing a better taste this year in 
the choice of subjects. There is a certain class of French artist which says 
to itself, ‘‘ Here is a ghastly subject, come let us paint it in its enormity,” 
and the atrocity is unblushingly presented tothe unprepared stranger. I 
was glad to find fewer of such subjects as clinical lectures, the insides of 
freshly-killed oxen, and interiors of dissecting-rooms laid out to view than 
i have bad the misfortune to see at former salons; though there is a picture, 
by one Blanchow, representing the cutting-up of pigs by women amid pails 
of blood, which is not a cheerful subject of contemplation. Horror, not of 
the physical, but of a suggestive kind, is represented by a picture called 
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“ Abandonnée,” by Fournier. A woman is seated half clothed on 
the ground, with back against the wall, biting the corner of her 
chemise as she glares out of the picture; the pYostrate body of 
a child is seen in the background. Misfortune has evidently unhinged her 
mind, and she has become the murderer of her own child. This is the 
story which the picture tells, and the nameless horror with which it strikes 
the spectator is far more impressive than any amount of sanguinary 
details. 

A picture of a very different character, but one which appeals directly to 
the imagination of any one who possesses any spark of music in his soul, is 
the Beethoven by Benjamin Constant. A great subject by a great painter! 
I may be pardoned if I devote some space to this one picture, for not only 
is it one of the finest pictures of the year, but it appeals as well to the 
musician as to the artist. Benjamin Constant rarely, if ever, lacks imagina- 
tion in his work, but in this effort he may be said to have triumphed in his 
subject. The great composer is represented seated at his spinet in the 
moonlight, with four friends listening with rapt attention. The 
moment of inspiration is chosen when the moonlight sonata first 
struck the ear of human listener. The erect figure and calm 
statuesque face of Beethoven as he sits intently regarding the keys is ex- 
ceedingly impressive, and a current of music seems to run through the 
rigid arms and to connect the massive head with the instrument. Moon- 
light and harmony are more suggested than forced on one by the low tones 
in which the whole scene is composed, and Beethoven’s head, though 
shrouded in mystery and comparative shadow, is skilfully made the un- 
doubted centre of the picture. His companions are grouped with the 
fixed attention of reverent listeners, and one old friendly head seems bowed 
with emotion by the spell of harmonious sound. Indeed no one could pass 
this picture by without being at once struck by its dignified solemnity, a 
quality which was a peculiarly true attribute of Beethoven himself. 
Another remarkable picture this year is the portrait of President Carnot, 
by Leon Bonnat. It is astrong, clear, decisive painting, giving the genial 
politesse of the Frenchman, at the same time the quick apprehension and 
force inseparable from the leader of a great people. M. Bonguereau has de- 
parted from his usual subjects of admirably decorative studies from 
the nude, and sends a painting of two well-clothed and somewhat 
uninteresting mendicants, and also a picture of the holy women at the 
tomb of Christ in his well-known smooth style. It is a pity, for his forte 
lies so especially in the study of the nude, where his sense of grace of line 
is essential to the style of his subject. It is not often that one sees 
historical subjects treated in a large way at the Salon, but the “ Death of 
Duval d’Esprémenil,” by I. J. Scherrer, the Alsatian painter, forms a 
notable exception. He represents the moment when d’Esprémenil, after 
having been torn to pieces by the mob of Paris, is laid on his pallet in the 
Palais Royale, and says those pathetic and memorable words to the Mayor 
of Paris, “Et moi aussi, Petion, J’ai été l'idole du peuple.” More of 
melancholy than of suffering is in his face, more disappointment than fear 
of death. 

The Salon is always the happy hunting ground of the “ plafondier ” on a 
large scale. The centre room is generally devoted to huge canvases 
designed for decorating public buildings or other immense purposes. One 
truly typical enormity is by E. Dupain, and represents “ Commerce bring- 
ing Peace and Abundanve to the Arts and Industry.” The recipe for pro- 
ducing this by the yard may be stated as follows: Take a globe for centre, 
paint several semi-nude damsels round about in a more or less intoxicated 
condition playing various outlandish instruments, then Mercury in centre 
playing pitch and toss with coins falling from cornucopia held by babe in 
sky, then fill in with clouds. 

I must not omit to mention Munkacsy’s large ceiling for the Vienna 
Museum of the History of Art. It is a fine work, though the sudden per- 
spective necessary for a ceiling gives it when hung as a picture somewhat 
the appearance of the interior of a lurching vessel. But on the whole the 
Salon of this year is flat and tame, and the exhibits give the impression of 
all being cast in one mould. 

In my next letter I shall give you some account of the New Exhibition in 
the Champ de Mars. GitBertT COLERIDGE. 








That composer alone has penetrated the mysteries of harmony, who by 
its agency is able to act on human feelings.—Z. T. A. Hoffmann. 

It is our feelings above all that are first and immediately affected by 
music,—C. M. von Weber. 
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DR. KOENIG’S RESEARCHES INTO THE PHYSICAL 
THEORY OF MUSIC. 


a 


One of the most important lectures given in England for some years on 
the theory of sound was delivered by Dr. Silvanus P. Thompson on the 16th 
inst. at the Science Schools, South Kensington, before the Physical Society 
of London, on Dr. Koenig’s theories and recent discoveries concerning 
musical sounds. The series of experiments, confirmatory of the theories 
advanced, were performed by Dr. Koenig himself, who had brought over a 
part of his magnificent collection of acoustical apparatus from his labora- 
tory in Paris. The instruments, which were much admired for the highly- 
finished workmanship they displayed, included a great variety of tuning- 
forks, two of which, about two feet long each, and weighing nearly forty 
pounds, sounded low C, sixty-four vibrations per second, a series of resona- 
tors and Dr. Koenig’s wave Syren, a machine of ingenious construction and 
complexity. 

Dr. Thompson, who spoke extemporaneously for over an hour, said that Dr. 
Koenig’s deductions had been drawn from physical experiments extended 
over twenty years. The presence of two quantities was recognised in all 
musical sounds, i.e., pitch and timbre. Helmholtz’s theory was that two 
notes were consonant when there were no beats, or when the beats were so 
frequent as not to grate on the ear. It was therefore of vital importance 
to discover what these beats were. Dr. Koenig, through the perfectness of 
his forks, was able to produce a series of absolutely pure tones, the result 
of simple pendular motion, and which consequently were entirely free from 
harmonics and overtones. A string when vibrating in parts did not give 
the exact harmonics of the fundamental note, because as the string was 
shortened its rigidity virtually increased. In a series of experiments in 
which were chiefly used two magnificent forks furnished with cylindrical 
resonators, four feet long, sounding C, 64 vibrations in the second, one of 
which from time to time was variously weighted to produce different grada- 
tions of the scale, it was shown that the beats which caused the grating on 
the ear referred to by Helmholtz did not in all cases correspond in number to 
the difference between the number of vibrations of two notes, but belonged 
to two distinct sets of beats which might exist simultaneously. These beats 
Dr. Koenig styled superior and inferior beats, and in every case the number 
of these beats per second was found to be the positive and negative 
remainders consequent on the division of the vibration pertaining to the 
higher note by those belonging to the lower. Thus, supposing one note 
gave 100 vibrations per second, and another note sounding with it gave 492 
vibrations per second, 100 might be said to divide into 492 four times and 
ninety-two over, or five times less eight; and these figures 92 and 8, 
respectively termed by Dr. Koenig the inferior and superior, were the beats 
generated per second by two original tones sounding simultaneously. In 
the perfect fifth there were no secondary beats, because the superior and 
inferior beats generated were the same in number. This theory alsoexplained 
why beats were heard in increasing rapidity as consonant and some dis- 
sonant intervals were approached until a certain point was reached when 
the disagreeable beats disappeared, these and similar well-known effects 
being really the result of the blending or interference of the superior and 
inferior beats. Dr. Koenig then demonstrated by experiment how these 
beats, if sufficiently rapid, blended and produced a secondary tone, which 
in its turn also might interfere with another tone and give forth secondary 
superior and inferior beats. Some steel bars were then exhibited so con- 
structed as to give forth one note when struck on the broader side and 
another when struck on the narrow side, the relative dimensions being 
chosen so as to give certain determinate intervals between the two notes. 
When these bars were struck on the edge both notes sounded, and with 
them could be distinctly heard the note developed by the blending of the 
superior and inferior beats. 

On the question of timbre Dr. Thompson said that the results of Dr. 
Koenig’s experiments were at variance with the theories advanced by Helm- 
holtz. Timbre, according to this acoustician, was owing to the prominence 
given to the harmonics belonging to a certain mathematical series, the 
members of which had respectively twice, thrice, or some other exact num- 
ber of times as many vibrations as the fundamental tone. According to 
Helmholtz, the difference of timbre between a note on one instrument and 
the same note on another, depended solely on the presence or absence of cer- 
tain harmonics and not on their relative phase. Nevertheless, it had been 
found impossible by any combination of pure harmonics to reproduce the 
tone of the more important sounds of tone colour such as were 


common to brass instruments. As far as Dr. Koenig’s researches at present 
extended, timbre would seem to be the result of a much greater complica- 
tion of causes, and to be greatly owing to the presence of a certain propor- 
tion of imperfect harmonics or perturbed overtones giving rise to strident 
sounds when the periodicity of beats was disturbed by differences of phase. 
In brief, the effect, instead of being caused by a succession of waves of 
similar shape, was due to a succession of waves of similar amplitudes but 
of varying shapes. ‘This idea was supported by several experiments carried 
out by different forms of Dr. Koenig’s wave Syren. This machine in its 
simplest form consisted of a series of circular brass plates, each attachable 
to a revolving centre, the periphery of each plate being cut in a series of 
teeth corresponding in shape to the undulations of various sound waves 
which Dr. Koenig had succeeded in taking on smoked glass, or in some 
cases calculated out from combinations of simple tones. On these plates 
being rotated, and a column of air being made to impinge against the teeth 
from a narrow slit, notes of various timbre were produced. Variation of 
tone was also produced by varying the angle at which the wind struck the 
teeth. Several forms of this highly ingenious machine were used and 
explained, and other experiments shown corroborating the able remarks of 
the lecturer. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Lord Rayleigh, at the invitation of Pro- 
fessor Ayrton, President of the Society, made a few critical remarks. Mr. 
Bosanquet also spoke eulogistically of the great value of the experiments 
and the thorough and able manner in which they had been performed ; as 
one, however, who had had very extensive experience with wind instruments 
he could not believe that perturbed or imperfect harmonies were present in 
the pure tones obtainable by a skilled performer from brass instruments. 
Mr. Blakely also said he had tested hundreds of wind instruments, and the 
waves registered at the mouth of some of these were most regular. A vote 
of thanks tothe lecturer and to Dr. Koenig for bringing over his splendid 
apparatus was carried by acclamation. We understand that the lecturer 
has been asked to repeat the demonstration at the Royal Institution on 
June 13th. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
——_>—_—- 


Mr. Augustus Harris would have no need to consult sapient augurs, were 
such consultation possible to-day, as to the probable future of the new 
season of opera which commenced so brilliantly at Covent Garden on 
Monday evening. It was then made obvious that London Society has again 
determined that it will support the opera, from whatever reason ; and it 
may safely be asserted that the vast theatre has never held a greater or 
more distinguished audience than that which assembled to give earnest of 
future support. No doubt the fact that “ Faust” was the work then 
chosen was to some extent responsible for this, but we are willing to regard 
it as a thing significant of the approach of better times for musical art in 
England. Over the actual performance there is little need to linger, 
for, with one exception, the artists were all familiar to the audi- 
ence and their parts. The exception was Mdlle. Nuovina, a Roumanian 
lady, who has recently been singing with great success in Brussels. As 
far as can be judged at present, the new Marguerite is lacking in 
but one quality essential to those who aspire to win acceptance in Covent 
Garden—that of power. Her voice is of excellent quality, her method 
legitimate, and her production quite free from vibrato, while her acting was 
always sincere and convincing. It is possible that when she has become 
more accustomed to the building her voice may prove of greater volume ; 
but at any rate it is a duty to record that, this point alone being reserved, 
Mdlle. Nuovina is entitled to rank as a good artist. M. Jean de Reszke was 
the Faust, and so nothing more is necessary than to welcome back to our 
stage so magnificent an exponent of the part. M. Edouard de Reszke had 
been announced as Mephistopheles, but was unfortunately ill, and his place 
was taken by Mr. Orme Darvall, who acquitted himself satisfactorily of a 
difficult task. Signor D’Andrade, improved both in voice and style, was 
an excellent Valentine; Madame Scalchi as Siebel and Madame Bauer- 
meister as Marta repeated familiar interpretations; and the opera as a 
whole, conducted by Signor Bevignani, was performed in a manner worthy 
of the occasion. 





Often as it has been repeated, it is not a mere phrase that music begins 
where speech ends—provided, of course, that music be content with its 





proper sphere.—F. Hiller. 
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The Dramatic orld. 


‘A BRIDE OF LOVE.’—‘ JUDAH.” 
———— 


Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 21st May, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Fre_pmovse,— 

Wednesday, 21st May, 1890: a tremendous date for the London 
critic, mark you. He has had to spend his afternoon at the 
Adelphi, with Mr. Buchanan and blank verse—and with regrets 
that he cannot run over the way to the Avenue to see bright young 
Mr. Justin H. McCarthy’s new “ duologue’”’—then he has to write 
some sort of account of this ambitious and most carefully-produced 
work (in a brief half-hour!): then the poor creature may be sup- 
posed to bolt a rapid dinner: then he has to put on his best black 
clothes, and fasten the refractory studs of an overstarched dress- 
shirt: and then devote his best abilities for three hours at a stretch 
to the consideration of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s most novel and 
daring work. After that he has only to go home and review it till 
the small hours. 

What a medley day—and what a novel day, what a day of 
to-day, of London jin du siéele! Contrast only the two plays. 
Here is the work of Mr. Robert Buchanan, the true poet, the writer of 
some imperishable lyrics, who takes up the eternal story of Psyche, 
and treats it in a form, oldfashioned perhaps in one sense, yet 
novel just now, which brings him into direct rivalry with Moliére 
-—and with Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. He has chosen to write in blank 
verse (and, to be quite candid, in blank verse which recalls the 
dramatist last named, or perphaps Mr. Heriwman Merivale, rather 
than Mr. Buchanan’s earlier self), and he has introduced lyrics and 
choral music which cannot but remind us a little of that tragédie- 
ballet in which the great Corneille helped the great Molitre in his 





hurry. 

And Mr. Jones goes right away to the other end of the swing of 
the pendulum, and gives us a play, inspired as one cannot doubt 
by the ultra-nineteenthcentury Ibsen, with for its heroine a Welsh 
fasting girl! It has, moreover, a Welsh Jew who is a Protestant 
parson, but so wild a flight of fancy as this can hardly be called 
nineteenthcentury ; shall I call it Early Twenty First ?—so mar- 
vellous a hybrid can hardly be expected to come into complete 
existence before then. 

Wel!—here sitting in the solemn small hours, thinking over the 
doings of this crowded day—shall I try to put down for your 
instruction some brief account of them’ I will; and first for the 
lyric, choral, poetical drama—which was played at the Adelphi, of 
all places. 

“The Bride of Love” is in four acts, and filled the better part 
of three hours; and its subject is the story of Psyche. These 
facts, taken together, are almost a condemnation in themselves ; 
for the old legend hasin it so brief a dramatic moment that this 
expansion means, almost of necessity, much padding and little 
play. But Mr. Buchanan has treated the beautiful story very 
freely ; and, though the tale he has to tell moves on straight- 
forwardly from end to end, with very little of useless digression, 
it passes through several scenes really picturesque, and has more 
than one incident really dramatic. There are reminiscences here 
and there of other stories, and of other authors, to be sure: the 
two jealous sisters are taken bodily from Molitre—who moreover 


had probably read Cinderella—the magic hastening-on of night 
recalls its magic prolongation in “ Amphitryon,” and there is one 
scene of sheer Andromeda: to all which statements Mr. Buchanan's 
simple and sufficient answer is doubtless “ Why not?” 





Yet I can’t help feeling that the author would have done better 
if, instead of merely making the story of Psyche intoa play with 
music, he had boldly turned it into an opera. The subject, as he 
treats it, often suggests Wagner—indeed the third Act is simply 
Lohengrin—and what music there is, being very charming, makes 
one long for more: a Choral Ode by Dr. Mackenzie, sung by 
nymphs in the moonlight, is especially suggestive and graceful, 
aud it is followed by a piquant dance by Mr. Walter Slaughter, 
whose mélodrame throughout is in perfect keeping with the story. 

But fora play proper—is not the whole thing a little “thin,” 
apt to be even a little dull here and there, unless the slight frame- 
work were filled up with the most exquisite poetry and the freshest 
wit, and helped by the most perfect acting? Now the whole per- 
formance was, for a matinée, wonderful. New scenery had been 
painted, the dances and chorus and the dresses were all that could 
have been wished had the play been produced for a “run” 
at night: but the acting, throughout careful, intelligent, and 
thoroughly rehearsed, was in no instance remarkable. And the 
writing, far better than most of the verse written for our modern 
stage, was seldom more than careful—was hardly ever poetry, such 
as Mr. Buchanan has given us in the past. Perhaps the most 
interesting passage was one in the first Act, in which a Greek God 
is made to search into the secret of his existence, in a singularly 
modern spirit—and one in which a whole play might well be written. 
“ Whence do we come ?” he asks— 


And whither go we? Gods, we sit above 

The voices of the world, and envy those 

Whose graves grow green beneath us. Zeus himself 
Dozes upon his throne, and from his hands 

Idly lets fall the loosen’d thunderbolt. 

Which men name Death! Yet we, too, fear 
That which we know not—the Eternal Law 

Which made, and may destroy, us. With these eyes 
I have seen the Father shrink upon his throne 

From shadows of a Presence still unknown, 

Yet ever guessed ! 


A very different work is Mr. Jones’s new play, “ Judah,” pro- 
duced this evening at the Shaftesbury Theatre. New in subject, 
treatment and dialogue, an original English play such as we could 
not have hoped for even ten years ago, its production is indeed of 
good augury for our stage, and its reception—enthusiastic if not 
unmixed—shows some power of reverence for earnestness and 
daring even in the wild firstnighter. ‘“ Judah” is, I suppose, the 
firstfruit of that resolution which was paragraphed—as, somehow 
most of Mr. Jones’s resolutions ave paragraphed—some half-year 
ago, that the successors of “The Middleman” should not be 
written to order, that their heroes should be fashioned as it pleased 
Nature (and Mr. Jones) and not “fitted,” like tailor-made garments 
to the form of some managerial wearer. 

It was a good resolution, and unlike most of its kin has borne 
good fruit. “Judah” is by no means a play without faults, and it 
is not unlikely to have the grave fault of failing to attract the 
ordinary playgoer ; but it is original and earnest, its main characters 
are not only conceivable but interesting human beings, and its 
comedy-scenes are singularly bright—and singularly well acted. 
On the whole, I should be inclined to call it the best written 
play that Mr. Jones has given us; and you must infallibly come 
come and see it, my dear old friend. 

But such good work must not be passed over without some 
notice of its faults; that were a bad compliment. As arule, a play 
which concerns itself overmuch with the mental processes of its 
hero and heroine is apt to be a bad one; but in “ Judah” I felt 
that one wanted to know more of, Llewellyn the young parson and 
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Vashti Dethick his bride, the fasting girl. One hardly saw them 
close enough to be thoroughly interested in their strange and 
fascinating story; and, at the last, especially, I did not quite feel 
why they revealed their secret to the world, not having revealed it 
before. It is whispered that long “ risky passages ” have been cut 
out of the piece ; but such cutting is in itself the riskiest of opera- 
tions—the least slip of the knife, the briefest half-inch too far, 
and alas, the heart is touched and the life is gone! 

There was, perhaps on this account, a lack of story in the latter 
part of the play, or a lack of motive, which comes to almost the 
same thing; but the excellent acting of the whole company went 
far to hide a certain slowness of motion in the last Act. Mr. 
Willard, in a part neither very long nor very showy, played with 
the fullest sincerity, and—except perhaps in his first lovemaking— 
with a sympathetic enthusiasm; and Miss Olga Brandon is almost 
the only actress on the stage who could realise for us the weird 
study of the Fasting Girl, cheat, liar, and yet true lover and true 
woman. There was a strange fascination in her beautiful eyes, as 
she gazed at her tricked lover in the moonlight ; there was exactly 
the right touch of otherworldliness in her acting, as in her 
appearance. 

But all were good; and very specially good was Mr. F. Kerr, in 
an admirably written part—with just a touch of caricature, per- 
haps—which he played with astonishing nature and point. Miss 
Gertrude Warden was excellent in the companion-part ; and of her 
father, admirably written too, Mr. Sant Matthews made acharacter 
study which could hardly be improved. Mr. Fulton was sym- 
pathetic as an old nobleman, and Miss Bessie Hatton unusually 
strong and true in a fine, morbid study of a dying girl. 

See them, Mr. Fieldmouse, see them! 

Your midnight 
Mus 1n Urs. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
_—— > - 
XXXV.—Tasso. “ AmINTA.”’ 

The story of the “ Aminta”’ is difficult to tel), by reason of its nonexis- 
tence; yet is this pastoral play the fountainhead from which sprang the 
masterpieces of its pretty kind, Fletcher’s “ Faithful Shepherdess”’ and 
Milton’s pastorals, with their wholesale borrowings from Fletcher. 

An afternoon in that “ golden world, where they fleet the time care- 
lessly ;’’ this is the whole of a true pastoral. Business they have none, but 
to love and to make love, or to scoff at love, or to aid true lovers. Of the 
five personages of Aminta (not counting two or three messengers) two 
are young lovers, two middle-aged lovers, their friends, and the fifth is a 
Satyr in love; and the plot is merely that first one person is thought to be 
dead and then another—generally for love or in some way through or on 
account of love ; and that is the play. Its five acts slip by likethe changing 
scenes of a dream; but that the period of each is marked by a chorus you 
would have no notion when one ended or the other began. 

First of all, however, there is a charming prologue spoken by Love, chief 
of the gods, disguised as a simple shepherd; they are all shepherds and 
shepherdesses in this play—but, be it understood, shepherds and shep- 
herdesses de luwe, with no sheep to trouble them. 

Then comes a dialogue between the young Sylvia and her older friend, 
Dafne, who reproaches her, as they wander through the summer wood, 
with her indifference to love, her coldness to the young Aminta. Some- 
thing as Shakespeare upbraided Master W. H. in his sonnets, Dafne points 
out the consequences to posterity of Silvia’s undue self-restraint. But the 
shepherdess is not converted. 

Then comesa talk between the lover, Aminta, and his friend: he tells the 
story of his passion and the guile with which he obtained a kiss, by begging 
the fair girl—companion of his youth—to draw the poison with her lips 
from the sting of a bee. He has never recovered from this fatal remedy. 
Tirsi, his friend, in vain exhorts him to be bold; and then the Chorus sing 
the praises of the Age of Gold—wherefore we know not; but it ends the 
Act. 








Act II. brings in the villain of the piece, whom, however, we only see 
this once, though we hear much more of him. This is a Satyr, who is in 
love with Silvia, and resolves to bear her off by force. Another plot 
against her peace is formed by Tirsi and Dafne, who—while doing a 
little quaint, middle-aged lovemaking on their own account—determine 
that Aminta shall surprise Silvia while bathing in a woodland stream ; a 
shocking proposition, to which the young gentleman very properly says 
“Fie!” though he afterwards consents to think it over. Then the 
Chorus finish the Act with an ode to love. 

In Act III. we find that much has been happening, could we but have seen 
it. Tirsi tells the Chorus that Aminta has rescued Silvia from that evil 
Satyr, and that she has uevertheless—perhaps annoyed at being caught in 
bathing costume—behaved so coldly to the youth that he will probably 
commit suicide. And this, in fact, he resolves to do, as soon as he hears 
the terrible news brought by a shepherdess : who produces the white net 
with which Silvia bound her hair as the sole remainder of that unlucky 
nymph, who has just been eaten by seven wolves. Aminta rushes off to die, 
and the Chorus sing appropriately. 

Silvia, alive and well, tells Dafne in Act 1V. the strange story of her 
escape ; whereon Dafne carefully prepares her for the probable effect which 
the false news of her death has had upon Aminta. The girl begins to 
melt ; but, sure enough, a shepherd comes presently to relate the tragic 
end of the young lover, and Silvia finds that her heart has awakened too 
late. She goes to bury and perform all funeral rites for the now-loved one. 
The Chorus sing of Death and Love, and their likeness. 

Elpino, a shepherd, has the fifth act pretty much to himself. He tells 
the Chorus another strange story ; this time it was Aminta who, throwing 
himself over a precipice, was caught by the tunic-tail by a little bush, and 
only stunned instead of killed. So, when Silvia kissed the senseless body, 
it sensibly revived. The lovers will live happily ever after; and the Chorus 
sing another ode. 





REALISM v. TRUTH. 
i ed 


“ It is (says Mr. H. A. Jones in the ‘ New York Dramatic Mirror’) indeed 
most difficult for a dramatist to convey to his hearers what is his precise 
standpoint, and what are his main views of human life—that is, if he 
happens to have any. The novelist stands outside his characters and talks 
to his readers as he goes along, and by a thousand confidences and asides 
defines his exact relations to his puppets, and their exact orbits in his 
scheme of human life. But no such liberties are permitted to the play- 
wright, and on our side of the Atlantic a general resentment is felt against 
a dramatic author who ventures to hint to the public that his work has 
any other aspect or significance than can be immediately seized upon and 
perfectly comprehended by the first gentleman in the gallery who has paid 
sixpence to have an evening’s fun. Thus on the first night of Saints and 
Sinners in London, one half of the audience was under the impression 
that I was canting, and the other half that I was blaspheming. So con- 
stantly will playgoers insist on taking the utterances of some or the others 
of the characters as the convictions and utterances of the author. 

“The distinctions betweeu realism and truth on the stage are a perpetual 
stumbling-block to the uneducated playgoer, as are also the distinctions 
between the cheapest, stalest devices of the hack playwright, and those 
necessary conventions which even the greatest dramatist must frankly 
surrender himself to, and accept. In speaking of the uneducated play- 
goer, I mean all those who refuse to allow to the stage the dignity of an 
art, and to a play the dignity of a piece of literature—that is, to the vast 
majority of playgoers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“The uneducated playgoer goes to atheatre and sees a real lamp-post 
and a real London street. He goes to another theatre and hears a 
gentleman in antique dress soliloquizing in blank verse. He recognizes 
certain features of the lamp-post and certain features of the London street, 
but soliloquies in blank verse are palpable and egregious impossibilities 
He thinks that the lamp-post and the London street are ‘ real life’ and that 
Hamlet is not. He does not closely observe that the lamp-post is a profile 
of thin wood or cardboard, nor is he disturbed by the monstrous portent 
that the London street keeps swaying to and froin all its six stories ac- 
cording as gusts of wind blow at its back from the stage-door. ‘To him the 
London street and the lamp-post are nearer ‘real life’ than Hamlet. He 
knows no difference between realism and truth. 
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“I wish every playgoer could know all the tricks and illusions of the 
stage from beginning to end. I wish that he could be as learned in all the 
devices and scenic effects of the stage as the master carpenter. Then, 
perhaps, he would begin to understand that the real business of the 
dramatist is not to stupify and mystify him with shallow, empty, realistic 
effects, and that scenery is only useful in illustration and strict subordina- 
tion to the movement and development of human character and passion. 
And having learned how trumpery and secondary realism is in scenery, he 
might go on to learn the far harder, yet equally necessary, lesson that 
realism is just as contemptible in dialogue and construction as it is in 
scenery. - + «© « 

“The most stupendous difficulty, the most outrageous convention, meets 
the realist on the very threshold of the theatre. For the purposes of the 
stage human lives have to be woven into a consecutive story, and this 
story has to be chopped into three or four acts of an average three quarters 
of an hour each. There may be, indeed there are, dramatic moments in the 
lives of all; there may have been dramatic scenes of two or three 
minutes in the connected lives of two or three people; but never 
in this world was there anything approaching to a dramatic three 
quarters of an hour in the lives of half-a-dozen or a dozen people, 
passing in such a way and with such a volume and variety of 
incident and emotion as to be satisfactory or even endurable in 
representation to a modern audience. Note, too, that the scenes which can 
be rendered in precise, imitation of real life are the poorest, the weakest, 
the least suggestive, the least dramatic, the least interpretative, the least 
illustrative of human life as a whole. Therefore, the realist has to accept 
this most monstrous convention to start with; and having accepted it, 
why should he hesitate to accept a host of minor conventions, provided 
that they advance the dramatist’s main business, the exposition and inter- 
pretation of human life and character ? 

“There could not be a greater condemnation of realism on the stage 
than the fact that in proportion as its advocates succeed in practicing their 
theories their plays lose variety of character and action, decrease in the 
quantity of human life and emotion represented, fail in the qualities that 
give a permanent interest and value. 

“The rejection of stage-realism is is not antagonistic to the most 
severe, the most faithful, the most searching, the most truthful portraiture 
of modern life. That Zola is wrong is no reason that Bulwer Lytton and 
Sheridan Knowles, and the legion of stucco blank verse writers are right. 
A total inability in a modern playwright to paint his neighbour across the 
street is byno means a sure qualification for his painting truthfully ancient 
Greeks and Romans and the heroes of antiquity. Shakespeare painted 
kings and demi-gods and heroes because he knew how to paint the ordinary 
men and women of his own day. His foot is sure in heaven and hell 
because it is also sure in taverns and lanes and at Warwickshire sheep- 
shearings and amongst the roaring mob of the streets.” 








MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
a 


The story of Mr. Jones’s career as a dramatist has been a curious one, 
chequered and instructive. In business till he was nearly thirty, it was 
the success of his little comedy “ A Clerical Error,’ at the Court Theatre, 
which determined him to devote all his time and energy to the 


writing of plays—he gave himself, we believe, two years wherein . 


to see whether daily bread as well as fame were obtainable 
by him as a maker of comedies, dramas, pastoral-historical-tragi- 
cals, and the like. The two years were nearly up: the young author's 
patience and courage must have been sorely tried, when the enor- 
mous and instantaneous success of “ The Silver King” settled his doubts 
for ever. ‘This play, written by Mr. Jones in collaboration with Mr. H. 
Herman, and produced by his first manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett, at the 
Princess's Theatre, was certainly the most genuinely and universally 
successful among the melodramas of late years. Strange to say, none of the 
dramas with which Mr. Jones followed it up in any way rivalled its success ; and 
fora long while his comedies and his domestic plays were no luckier— 
only “Saints and Sinners’’ obtaining a fair success here and a greater in 
America, Then he girded up his loins, and wrote a play of a higher order 
than melodrama, and the ‘ Middleman” brought fortune to a hitherto 
luckless theatre ; and his last play—yet more original and more daring— 
has this week been received with almost unqualified enthusiasm. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
+ >—— 


Mr. Pinero has long had the reputation of being the best reader of his 
own plays among contemporary dramatists; and he could not well have 
submitted to a more severe test than last Friday’s—when he read “ The 
Profligate,” in a large hall not overfull, to an accompaniment of clattering 
feet on a staircase outside. His success, however, was complete: the 
audience, at first a little dull, were fairly held as the reader warmed to his 
work, and followed the four longish acts with an interest ever increasing. 
It is a tremendous task to read an entire play, acting every part, yet 
making clear to the audience all the time what all the other parts are 
doing ; but Mr. Pinero gave to each personage his individuality, though he 
never fell into the conventional exaggeration of the entertainer—the “ im- 
personation artist”—and only now and then, for the most part in the 
soliloquies or the longer tirades, allowed himself to cross the line between 
reading aloud and acting. “e 

* 

Farcical comedies come and go and resemble each other—especially at 
matinées—and yet the poor critic is supposed to supply afresh criticism 
for each of them; yet, in the end, but one question has to be answered. 
‘Did the people laugh?” That, practically, is all that matters in nineteen 
cases out of twenty: so long, of course, as the laughter is obtained inoffen- 
sively. Applying this test to the latest three-act farce—* My Mother,” by 
Miss Amy Steinberg, produced at Toole’s Theatre on Tuesday—the answer 
can only be an unhesitating “ Yes.” The piece, an ingenious duplication 
of the main idea of “Little Toddlekins,’’ was played by a very good com- 
pany, and extremely well received by a full house—wonderfully full, con- 
sidering the lovely May weather outside. The authoress played strongly 
and well a part for which she was in truth too young and comely; Mr. 
Yorke Stephens was, as usual, capital in a very long light comedy part ; 
Miss Vane Featherstone was charming; and Messrs. Monkhouse and 
Bedford were really funny as a brace of impostors. 

* % 
* 


“The Barrister,” at the Royalty, is perhaps better acted than it was at its 
original home. There is a great deal of stolid fun about Mr. Mervin, who 
plays the legal gentleman ; Miss Susie Vaughan is as good as ever, and Mr 
Fred Emney as the lodging-house keeper is certainly more of a humorist 
than his predecessor in the part. The company play well together, too, 
which in farce is everything. ieee 

* 

In Mr. Broughton’s new lever du rideau, “ The Bailiff,” this altogetherish- 
ness is conspicuously absent; Mr. Medlicott, who has the chief part, had 
not—on the first night—the words of it, and the little play suffered terribly. 
The heroine, however, Miss Mary Kingsley, took pains and played very 
pleasantly. The piece itself we would rather judge under more favourable 
circumstances. 

** 

Mrs. Laboucherefalso is among the playwrights. Her musical comedy, 
“The Enchanted Palace,” was acted by children—and very successfully— 
at the Meistersingers’ Club last week. 

** 


More matinées. Besides Mrs. Bancroft’s “ Riverside Story,” produced 
this week too late for review, we are promised in the near future a 
poetical play called “Iu a Day,” by Mrs. Augusta Webster—well known as 
a writer of solid blank verse—and a revival of Milman’s “ Fazio,” for the 
début of a Miss Ivanowa, (who might almost be Russian, by her name). 
“ Fazio” is one of the worst of the dull verse-plays of the ‘‘ Hunchback” 
period—or a little later—which have not as yet quite left the stage. 

bd 

The Tivoli Theatre of Varieties is at last to open, on the Saturday of this 
present week. 

*¢ 

An unkind rumour says that Miss Annie Hughes is going to follow up 
her marriage with an instant and permanent retirement from the stage. 


* * 
* 


Augustin Daly’s famous company follows Mr. Irving at the Lyceum— 
beginning on the tenth of June—with all the best plays of its later réper- 
toire, including “ As You Like It,” and a play fresh to England (if not to 
Germany) called “ The Great Unknown.” 
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French Plays at Her Majesty’s from June the 2nd onwards. Daudet’s 
“Lutte pour la Vie,” the now proverbial “ Paris Fin du Siécle,” and 
“ Jeanne d’Arc,” with Madame Bernhardt, of course. 


* * 
*% 


** Adoption,” by the jovial twins known as Richard Henry, is to be pro- 
duced at Toole’s Theatre on Whitmonday. 


* * 
* 


* Queen’s Counsel,” at the Comedy Theatre, does not purport to be any- 
thing other than an original comedy by James Mortimer; yet we should 
not wonder if Saturday’s production showed many points of likeness to 
Sardou’s “ Pommes du Voisin’—adapted once before at the Royalty 
Theatre under the name of “Themis.” Nous verrons. 

* * 
* 

M. Henri Lavedan has made his début at the Francais with a comedy 
bearing the elderly name of “ Une Famille,” which, though it commences 
admirably, is exquisitely acted, and written all through with much expen- 
diture of wit of the true jin du siécle type, can yet hardly be called a com- 
plete success. It goes off as it goes on: like how many thousands of clever 
plays before it ! 

** 

On June the 2nd the Blanchard Benefit at Drury Lane: a ‘‘ monster pro- 

gramme,” which will doubtless draw an audience to match. 
** 

At Miss Lucy Buckstone’s benefit—which is to take place next Thursday 
at the Vaudeville—Miss Ellen Terry and Buckstone senior’s ‘“ Married 
Life ” are the special attractions. va 

* 

Mr. Justin McUarthy’s pretty little duologue, “The Will and the Way” 
—played for the first time at the Avenue on Wednesday afternoon—would 
be admirably suited to the back drawing-room, but is almost too slight for 
the stage—smartly and well written as it is. The young lady who studies 
hypnotism, mesmerism, esoteric Buddhism, and other accomplishments of 
the day, was pleasingly played by Miss Elizabeth Robins; while Mr. 
Benjamin Webster was easy and natural as the young athlete who falls a 
victim to her charms. “ The Grandsire,”’ adapted by Mr. Archer 
Woodhouse from “Le Flibustier,”’ followed, with Mr. Geo. Alexander in 
the part originally played by the late Mr. Maclean when the piece was 
produced last year, and Mr. Nutcombe Gould in Mr. Alexander’s part. 
Mr. Ben Webster, Miss Marie Linden, and Miss Carlotta Leclercq com- 
pleted the cast—a very good one. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
ae eae 


One of the most earnest and indefatigable amateur musicians in London 
is Miss Holland, daughter of the late Sir Henry Holland, and sister of the 
present Lord Knutsford. At her house in Brook-street, where she lives 
with her sister, Miss Holland’s choir of amateurs meet week after week and 
patiently rehearse some work which, when well enough known, is brought 
out and performed in one of the smaller public halls in aid of a deserving 
charity. Miss Holland herself—perhaps not altogether wisely—fills the double 
part of accompanist and conductor with untiring interest and zeal, and she 
numbers many ardent music-lovers and some very good voices in her choir. 
Last week this enterprising lady gave a performance for a charity at the 
Lyric Club, the programme of which included “The Lay of the Brown 
Rosary,” by Miss Ethel Boyce ; “ Olaf Trygvason,” a male chorus by Grieg ; 
“Una notte a Venezia,” a duet by Lucantoni, and a trio for tenors by Cursch- 
mann. Some recitations by Judge Selfe pleasantly varied the entertainment. 
Miss Ethel Boyce, composer of the Cantata, who is a young lady not far on 
in her twenties, has shown indications of very considerable musical ability 
as well as dramatic feeling in her pleasing and unpretentious composition. 
The words of the “Lay of the Brown Rosary”’ are adapted from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s well-known poem. The soprano solos, 
especially the first, are good, and were well sung by Miss Florence Bethell, 
who, with Miss Annie Child (contralto), were responsible for them when 
the Cantata was first performed in St. James’s Hall by the Academy of 
Music. The choir, if somewhat amateurish and uncertain in their attack, 
sang with fairly good intonation, especially in the pretty ‘‘ Wedding 
Chorus ”’ towards the close of the work. Greig’s spirited chorus for men’s 
voices went well, though it was somewhat difficult to make out the words— 
a frequent fault with amateurs. Miss Ethel Winn’s pleasant voice sounded 
well in the “ Notte a Venezia,” a pretty duet, in which she was joined by 





Mr. Luther Munday, secretary to the Lyric Club. Curschmann’s jovia 
bacchanalian trio was taken with some spirit, though not enough, by three 
tenors, members of the choir. Miss Holland must have been well pleased 
with the success of her undertaking, for the tickets were all sold, and the 
Lyric was filled with a fashionable and interested audience. 
** 
* 

At Lord and Lady Wantage’s “small and early"’ reception after their 
dinner party for the King of the Belgians on Saturday evening the music 
was limited to part songs, sung by the American Lotus Glee Singers, whose 
not very exhilarating strains are often heard just now in London drawing 
rooms, where they serve more as an accompaniment to general conversa- 
tion than for any strictly musical purpose. English people, especially 
when overawed by the presence of Royalty, seem to require something to 
set them talking, and music, if not too overpowering, answers this purpose 
to the satisfaction of the talkers, though hardly to that of the musicians. 
Lord Wantage’s house in Carlton-gardens is one of the richest in art 
treasures in London, containing, as it does, all the chief gems of the late 
Lord Overstone’s famous collections. On the evening in question the last 
new addition to these treasures, Turner’s famous picture “ Sheerness,’’ was 
acentre of attraction. It was hung on red velvet in the library, and Lady 
Wantage herself, followed by all her guests, took the King of the Belgians 
downstairs to see it. It will be remembered that Lord Wantage recently 
purchased this fine example of Turner’s work at the Wells sale for 7,000 
guineas. Among those present on this occasion were Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Stanhope, Lord George Hamilton, the Home Secretary, the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord and Lady Granby (the latter looking more than ever like 
the beautiful portraits Watts has so often painted of her), Maria Mar- 
chioness of Ailesbury, Lady Dorothy Neville, Sir Mountstuart and Lady 
Grant Duff and their daughter, Sir F. and Lady Lascelles (home on leave 
from Bucharest), Mr. and Mrs. Francis Jeune, Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry White, of the American Legation, Mrs. Albert Grey, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, Mr. and Mrs. Poynter, Lady Helen Fergusson, and a few 
other well known pecple. 

*,° 

Mrs. 'T'yssen Amherst gave a musical At Home on the 19th, which was 
fortunately not overcrowded, owing, no doubt, to the fact that several 
other distinguished hostesses were entertaining on the same day. Mr. Leo 
Stern’s solos on the violoncello were given with his usual grace and skill, 
and it may be noted that the young artist was first introduced to London 
society by Mrs. ‘l'yssen Amherst, whose kind encouragement of deserving 
talent is well known. 

+" 

It would be hard to imagine a happier union of musical and social attrac- 
tions than was represented by the first reception, held on the evening of 
the 16th in the Galleries of the R.S.P.W.C. of the newly-formed Princes’ 
Concert Society. Such societies are becoming as plentiful as blackberries, 
but up to the present none bas shown itself so deserving of success as that 
of which Lord Lathom is the President, and Mr. F. H. Cowen chairman of 
the musical committee. The guests, who were received by the Presi- 
dent, were numerous and distinguished, including the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Earl and Countess Cathcart, the Earl 
and Countess of Egmont, Sir Lewis and Lady Pelly, and Lady 
Russell and Miss Russell. The band of the 2nd Life Guards 
played during the evening in the picture-galleries, while downstairs in the 
Princes’ Hall a small but efficient orchestra, under Mr. Cowen’s direction, 
performed a well-selected programme, in which appeared such pieces as 
Mendelssohn’s “Son and Stranger” overture, the ballet-music from 
“ Rosamunde,” and two movements from Haydn’s “Clock’’ Symphony. The 
vocalists were Miss Zélie de Lussan and Mr. Barton McGuckin, who, besides 
contributing effective solos, gave an admirable performance of the great 
duet from “ Romeo et Juliette.” M. Johannes Wolff was the solo violinist, 
and played with his customary fire and enthusiasm pieces by Wieniawski 


and Vieuxtemps. 
* * 


* 

The members of the “Salon” were At Home on Tuesday in the 
spacious galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Watercolours, 
when there was the usual large attendance of members of the worlds of art 
and fashion. Musical art was represented by songs and vocal duets from 
the Signorine Augusta and Ernesta Ferrari d’Occhieppo (whose cha- 
racteristic singing elicited much applause) baritone songs from Mr. 
Frederick Williamson and pianoforte pieces by Signor V. Galiero. Miss 
Dell Thompson’s clever and amusing recitations also contributed greatly 
to the success of the evening. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
————=——_— 


M. Arthur Pougin, writing in ‘‘ Le Ménestrel,’’ pronounces a most un- 
favourable judgment on M. Benj. Godard’s new opera, “ Dante,’ which 
was brought out at the Opéra Comique on the 13th. He speaks of flagrant 
imitations of Gounod, Verdi, Auber, and Halévy, and adds, “ As to the 
general inspiration, it is often very poor, and this poverty is not atoned 
for by skilfulness of writing or sure command of means;” and as 
though this were not strong enough, he finishes by saying, 
“All this only denotes want of care, want of labour, want of artistic 
conscience, and, as I said above—too much self-confidence.” It is only 
fair to add that, notwithstanding all this, the critic still considers M. 
Godard “ one of our most highly-gifted artists.” The performance of the 
opera receives no more praise than the work itself. Of the artists the only 
one who seems to have excited any particular admiration is Mdlle. Nardi, 
the representative of the secondary part of Gemma, the confidante of 
Beatrice. The mise en scéne is described as little better than contemptible, 
though it is said that there has been a great improvement since the first 
night. The performance of the orchestra is the only thing which receives 


unqualified praise. 
*% 
. 
The “Cdipus Rex” of Sophocles, adapted by M. Jules Lacroix, and 
with music to the choruses by the late M. Edm. Membrée, has just been 
revived at the Comédie-Frangaise. The music, which was written for a 
performance in 1858, is much admired, and it is suggested that it should 
be adapted for concert use. 
* % 
* 
M. Colonne proposes to give, as a sort of Saint-Siiens festival, on May 31 
a concert devoted entirely to works by the author of “ Ascanio.”’ It is not 
said whether the mysterious composer is to be present or not: that is a 
secret which no doubt enters largely into the attraction of the project. 
The composer is, however, announced as having now returned to France. 


* * 
* 


There would appear to be something like an epidemic of insanity among 
musical artists just now. We regret to hear that Herr Friedrichs, the 
representative of Beckmegser in last year’s performance of the “ Meister- 
singer’? at Bayreuth, is the latest victim, and has had to be removed to an 
asylum, There is ground for hoping that the attack will not be per- 
manent. On the other hand, Herr Nietzsche, once the champion and after- 
wards the assailant of the Wagner-cause, has so far recovered that he has 
been removed to his home, and on some days is said to be able to talk quite 
in his ordinary way. 


* * 
x 


Herr Felix Driiseke’s new opera, “ Herat,” has been accepted for produc- 
tion at the Hoftheater of Dresden, whereat there is great rejoicing 
among the patriotic amateurs of the Fatherland, who complain that the 
managers are far more ready to play the works of foreigners than of native 
composers. ‘The subject of Driiseke’s opera is derived from the old German 
* Hildebrandlied.”’ 

* 
* 

Prague is again to the fore with the production of another new work— 
new at least outside Russia. The opera “Cordelia,” by the composer 
Solovieff, is about to be brought out in a German translation, under the 
direction of that energetic conductor, Dr. Muck. 

* * 

Herr Schaper, the sculptor of Berlin, is engaged on the design for the 
memorial of Wagner, which is to be erected at Leipsic. The composer will 
be represented seated. 

** 

Hterr Gudehus, the famous tenor of the Dresden Opera, has concluded an 
engagement to play in German opera next winter at New York. 

The title of Tschaikovsky’s new opera is now said to be “La Pique- 
Dame,” and not “ The Captain’s Daughter,” as first reported. 


* * 
* 


A new edition of that useful work,‘ Schuberth’s Musikalisches Lexikon,’’ 
thoroughly revised and with considerable additions by Dr. Emil Breslaur, 
is about to be published. 
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Many timesas the “ Oberon” and “ Tannhiiuser’’ Overtures have been heard 
at the Richter Concerts, we doubt whether they have been as finely played 
as they were on Monday evening. On the other hand, Schumann’s greatest 
Symphony in C major is hardly as familiar in St. James’s Hall as at Syden® 
ham, and the magnificent performance under Herr Richter was therefore 
particularly welcome. At times we felt inclined to disagree with his 
tempi—the wonderfully beautiful Adagio was taken faster than we are 
accustomed to, and its “linked sweetness ” not sufficiently dwelt upon—but 
generally speaking the rendering of the work was worthy of the great 
conductor’s reputation. There was a novelty or quasi-novelty in the shape of 
a triple concerto for flute (Mr. Vivian), violin (Mr. Schiever), and pianoforte 
(Madame Hopekirk), and orchestra by Bach, but sooth to say, the work is 
somewhat dry, though of course full of interest for musicians. Its per- 
formance as far as the soloists were concerned may be best described as 
academic. Mr. Henschel sang Hagen’s Wacht from the “ Gétterdimmerung,” 
and Sachs’ Monologue “ Wahn! Wahn!”’ from the “ Meistersinger,” with 
the beauty of phrasing, artistic earnestness, and thorough comprehension 
to which he has long accustomed us. 

* * 
* 

Among the various amateur musical societies connected with the 
Metropolis, the South Hampstead Orchestra must surely rank as one of, if 
not quite the most ambitious. These audacious young players chose no less 
important a work than Schubert’s great Symphony in C as the principal 
item of their fifth annual concert, which took place at the Hampstead Con- 
servatoire Hall on Friday, the 16th inst. Surprisingly good as we gladly 
record the performance to have been, we cannot but hold that the energies of 
the clever players were more wisely directed when they were engaged 
upon such pieces as Massenet’s “Le Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge ” 
and Handel’s Concerto for strings inG minor. A delightful example 
is the last named, the third section being a gem of melody. The 
obbligato violins and ’cello were creditably played by the Misses 
Lushington. ‘Technical difficulties have apparently little terror for 
Mr. A. J. G. Slocombe : hence the fluent way in which he gave 
a movement from a concerto for violin by Paginini. His playing was, how- 
ever, marred by faulty intonation, so that it is right he should be cautioned 
against permitting either the frivolous character of such music or his own 
facility to lead him into loose habits. An air and variations for clarionet 
and pianoforte, written with practised ease by Mr. A. C. Haden, afforded 
Miss Frances ''homas an opportunity for the display of her well-known 
ability as a clarionetist. Mr. Haden took the pianoforte part in his own 
work, and Mrs. Julian Marshall conducted throughout with vigilance and 
loving zeal. She, no less than the audience, is to be congratulated on the 
good fortune which enabled her to place amongst much that was immature 
the perfect vocal art of Mrs. Henschel. 

* * 
* 

On the previous evening the same hall was well filled by an audience 
gathered at the call of Miss Isabel Godfrey. Ample and varied was the 
fare set before those who in responding helped to augment the funds of the 
East London Hospital for Children. Besides two songs sung in earnest 
fashion by Miss Godfrey herself, there were vocal solos by Mesdames Annie 
Marriott, Agnes Larkcom, Robiolio, and Messrs. H. Williams, Avon Saxon, 
and Sixclair Dunn, and attractive performances on the violin, ’cello, organ, 
and pianoforte by Miss Nettie Carpenter, Messrs. Leo Stern, W.S. Hoyte, and 
Schinberger respectively. When it is added that there were also divert- 
ing recitations by Mrs. Alfred Barker and Mr. Charles Fry, and a whistling 
solo by Mr. Charles Capper, it will be recognised that nothing which could 
make the evening pass pleasantly was left undone. We hope, therefore, 
the financial results of the concert were in proportion to the skill displayed 
in the generous efforts of the kind-hearted performers. 
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Considering how many years it is since Mme. Madeline Schiller was heard 
in London concert rooms, the aspect of Princes’ Hall on Saturday evening, 
the 17th inst., filled with a very numerous and fashionable audience, was 
most encouraging tothose who would be glad to believe that a good pro- 
gramme and the prospect of a good performance will generally be found to 
draw a good audience. We do not know where the lady has spent the 
interval since her last appearance, but she has unquestionably returned to 
us a pianist of high merit, possessing brilliant executive powers and an in- 
dividuality of much charm. Her first and chief piece, Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto, may perhaps have suffered a little from a not unnatural 
nervousness, but even without accepting the reading, we may 
admit the tenderness of execution of the second movement 
and the brilliant dash of the finale, which provoked enthu- 
siastic applause and a rather exaggerated display of floral tributes. 
Mme. Schiller’s subsequent selections, a piece by Rubinstein from the 
“ Kamennoi-Ostrov” (Op. 10), and the 4th, in A, of Mendelssohn's 
“ Charakterstiicke,” followed by Liszt’s familiar Rhapsody in E (or F, in 
the orchestral form), gave further proof of her thoroughly excellent 
technique and command of all difficulties. Mr. Henschel conducted an 
excellent performance of Gade’s “ Ossian” Overture (for Mme. Schiller 
actually had the courage to adopt that excellent, but almost obsolete, 
practice of engaging a full orchestra), and of a dance from Briill’s opera, 
“ Der Landfriede.’’ Mrs. Henschel, ever welcome, sang Ingeborg’s Lament 
from Max Bruch’s masterpiece, the “Scenes from Fritajof,’’ and, with 
her husband, two delightful duets of Mr. Henschel’s composition. 
** 

The number of pianoforte recitals this season is legion, and most of them 
are interesting ones. The new comers from various parts of the globe do 
not, however, make the public forget their old favourites. Among these is 
M. Stavenhagen, who on many occasions has proved himself a pianist of 
first rank. We were therefore glad to find that his recital at St. James's 
Hall on Friday afternoon, May 16, was exceedingly well attended, and 
we may even now add that the audience was most enthusiastic. Liszt's 
Sonata in B minor may not be acceptable to all ears, but if it must 
be heard, let Herr Stavenhagen be the interpreter, say we. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat, op. 110, he played with much feeling and intelligence, but 
his reading of the first movement was somewhat effeminate, and the trying 
Trio was not as neat as usual; but M. Stavenhagen claimed by a notice 
the indulgence of the public on the score of indisposition. Haydn’s lovely 
variations in F minor were however, in spite of indisposition, admirably 
played, and the pianist won further success in pieces by Chopin and Liszt. 
*,* 


Deep as was the impression created by Mr. Paderewski at his first recital, 
that impression was confirmed and deepened for those who heard him at his 
second appearance on ‘Tuesday afternoon. The tendency to hysteria was 
far less obvious; he was in altogether calmer, but by no means less 
romantic mood. Thus the reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in D (Op. 28) 
was singularly restful, and Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia was not less beauti- 
fully given. Exquisite tenderness and charm were thrown into the Chopin 
pieces, and it would have been difficult to surpass the dreamy languor of 
Rubinstein’s Third Barcarolle. Mr. Paderewski played his own “ Légende,”’ 
“ Mazurka,” and “'Théme Varié,”’ of which the first was certainly the most 
interesting, although the others are charming and unpretentious works. In 
it he seemed to be telling, with hushed voice, a weird fairy-tale which one 
“ could not choose but hear.” So that, in spite of Mr. Paderewski’s faults 
of youth, one need have little fear in pronouncing him a great artist. We 
noted with pleasure that the pianoforte used—an Erard—was a much better 
instrument than that on which M. Paderewski played at his first concert. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Arthur Friedheim went through a varied and exacting programme 
at his concert in the Steinway Hall on Wednesday, once more proving him- 
self an able executant of pieces requiring great digital dexterity. It can- 
not be said, however, that he succeeds in disguising the difficulties presented 
by such pieces; on the contrary, he allows his efforts to be clearly seen, 
and in loud and rapid passages verges on violence. ‘Thus Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata and Schumwann’s “Etudes Symphoniques”’ were in 
some respects fairly rendered, but were lacking in poetic feeling. Into 
Liszt’s transcription of the “ Erlkonig” Mr. Friedheim infused some 
dramatic power, and Balakireff’s Oriental fantasia, “ Islamey,” and some 
of Chopin’s Preludes and Etudes proved more adapted to his style. 








There was a brilliant gathering of musicians and amateurs at the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire on Wednesday evening, when the first of two 
“ Summer Evening” orchestral concerts took place. Dr. J. F. Bridge was 
there to conduct his overture, “ Morte d’Arthur ;”” and Dr. Hubert Parry, 
Dr. Stanford, and Mr. Hamish McCunn were there to perform a like office 
for the symphony in C, the “ Revenge,” and the overture, “The Land 
of the Mountain and the Flood,” while among the audience were 
several faces well known in the musical world. In criticising the per- 
formances it must be borne iu mind that, however able the individual 
members of an orchestra may be, if they have not had the advantage of 
frequent and long-continued playing together under one conductor, homo- 
geneity is practically unattainable. This, of course, is well understood by 
practised musicians. The ordinary concert-goer—enthusiastic frequently, 
more rarely discriminating—overlooks such nice distinctions, and having 
adopted, say, the performances given under Mr. Manns and Herr Richter as 
his standard, applies it without a thought as to whether the application 
be justifiable or not. Such a standard we need not apply to Mr. 
Geaussent’s band. A more fitting opportunity for doing so will oceur when 
the orchestra is no longer working under a divided directorate, and the con- 
cert is one of an extended, instead of the first of a very short, series. This 
day, let us hope, is not far off. Having thus defined our position we may 
freely, albeit briefly, refer to the evening’s proceedings. Defects, arising 
out of the causes we have indicated, there were, but they were far out- 
weighed by the general excellence which prevailed. Mr. McCunn was 
perhaps the most fortunate, securing on the whole a well-balanced render- 
ing of his picturesque overture. The impression made by Dr. Parry's sym- 
phony amply confirmed that made when it was first performed at a Philha- 
monic concert—almost a year ago tothe very day. Its melodious, straight- 
forward and musicianly character cannot fail to win high esteem. Very 
much to the taste of the audience proved, too, the “ Revenge,” 
sung with much spirit and welcome freshness. It only remains to mention 
that not the least conspicuous feature of an excellent programme was the 
really admirable singing of Miss Mary Willis, and that the next concert 
will take place on June 11. 


which was 


* * 
* 


At Mr. E. H. Thorne’s concert in Princes’ Hall on Saturday afternoon 
the programme opened with a trio in C minor for pianoforte, violin, and 
’cello, from the concert-giver’s pen. It proved to be an extremely well- 
written work, abounding in clear melody, by turns suave and bright, and 
always very pleasing. Mr. Thorne chose as his solo Beethoven’s Sonata in 
B flat, Op. 106, of which he gave a legitimate and conscientious reading 
the slow movement being given with especial care and expression. The 
great length and comparative unfamiliarity of the work make its perform- 
ance a somewhat ungrateful task, but Mr. Thorne acquitted himself well. 
The audience yielded spontaneous iecognition of the merits of Mr. Alger- 
non Ashton’s pianoforte quartet in F sharp minor, a work distinguished 
for the striking boldness of its themes, their interesting developments, and 
the particularly advanced style of the whole. At its conclusion, Mr. 
Ashton was called from his place in the audience, and very warmly ap- 
plauded. Brahms’ waltzes for four hands were also well played by the 
concert-giver and his son, and assistance was also given by Messrs. Jules 
and Maurice Koopman, and Hubert Hunt. 


* * 
+ 


Mr. E. Aguilar’s Concert, which took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon, the 19th inst., was devoted entirely to the performance 
of works by the concert-giver. Mr. Aguilar, one of our best-known teachers, 
may be presumed to write music very much with a view to its adaptability 
to teaching purposes, and in this way his concert may justly be said to 
have fulfilled the object of its existence. His duet for two pianos, played by 
himself and Mr Algernon Lindo, may be recommended to all piano duettists 
who want something melodious, spirited, and not excessively difficult. Of 
the two trios, in G minor and in E, we prefer the latter, which would just 
suit amateurs too modest (if there be any such) to venture on attacking the 
great classical works. Unfortunately, we were not able to hear what was 
apparently to be the chief item of the programme: a Fantasia for Organ, 
two pianos, and violin solo. This work has an elaborate “ argument” 
(printed in the programme) which looks like a poem of Walt Whitman’s 
but which it would not be fair to judge apart from the music which was to 
explain and beautify it. M. Victor Buziau and M. Albert played the violin 
and ’cello parts in the two trios, and Mr. E. H. Thorne the organ part in 
the fantasia. 
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That Madame Marie Roze still enjoys undiminished popularity was 
abundantly shown at her concert on Saturday afternoon as much by 
the crowded audience which then assembled as by the number of artists 
who came to lend their aid. Into the details of such a concert 
we shall not; be expected to enter, further than to say that the 
programme announced the names of such deservedly popular singers 
as Miss Carlotta Desvignes, Miss Trebelli, Mr. Durward Lely, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, Mr. Kellie, and Mr. Barrington Foote, of whom 
the last-named introduced with success a new and extremely graceful 
song by J. M. Capel, entitled, “ Why art thou gone ?”” Madame Roze her- 
self was set down for Weber’s scena, “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” and a 
new song by Lacome, “ Le Bal des Oiseaux,” to the interpretation of 
which she brought all those qualities by which she has gained her position 
amongst contemporary singers. 

** 

The unfortunate illness of Miss Hilda Wilson naturally robbed the last 
of her series of recitals, given in the Steinway Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
of a large degree of interest for those—and they are very many—who re- 
gard her as one of the most refined and artistic of English contraltos. Her 
place was taken at short notice by Miss Mary Morgan, who sang the songs 
by Handel and H. Lane Wilson with excellent effect, her full voice 
also blending well with those of Miss Agnes and Mr. Lane Wilson in duets 
and atrio. ‘The gentleman gave a vigorous rendering of Schumann's “ Two 
Grenadiers,’’ while the songs and violin solos of his brother, Mr. W. Stroud 
Wilson, were not Jess successful. Miss Agnes Wilson sang, with her usual 
taste Mozart’s “ Dove Sono” and Cowen’s “The Violet,’ and the 
delightful series of concerts was brought to a “regretted end” with 
Saville’s trio “ The Waits.” 

*." 

The first concert of the pupils of the Royal College of Music for this 
term took place at Alexandra House on the evening of Wednesday last. 
The programme included only three works : Haydn’s Quartett No. 37, in B 
flat, Mozart’s Stving Quintett in C major, and the Septett of Beethoven. 
The first two works were capitally rendered, the first violin part being 
very well executed—in Haydn’s work by Mr. W. Stephenson, and in Mozart’s 
by Mr. 8. Blagrove, whom we may especially mention without ignoring 
the excellent work of the other partners, Messrs. Wall, Alf. Hobday, 
J. P. Kearne, and Miss Maud Fletcher, this young lady having 
played the ‘cello throughout the evening. The performance of Beethoven’s 
work clearly proved that the Septett is by no means so easy to play as is 
sometimes assumed ; but it is not necessary to dwell on any shortcomings. 
Suffice it to say that the rendering was thoroughly creditable to the per- 
formers, though not quite reaching the standard which we desire for the 
work. Miss Isabella Donkersley took the first violin part, and her tone 
and execution were deserving of much praise, but she needs a little more 
accent and more vigour in attack. 


* % 
* 


A musical and dramatic recital of unusual interest was given in Messrs. 
Collards’ rooms on Monday afternoon by Mr. Roy Dundas, an elocutionist 
new, we believe, to London audiences. Judging from his own performances 
on that occasion, Mr. Dundas is not likely to remain a stranger long, for 
he has qualities which mark him out as a being very different from the 
usual reciter, who is the nearest modern instance of the Scriptural terror 
that walketh by night. Not only has he a musical and well-modulated 
voice, which he uses with much discretion, but he is fully conscious of the 
limitations of his art. He never falls into the vulgar error of attempting to 
realise, for he knows that the reciter can only suggest. Thus he tells his 
story without any exaggeration or violence, and is powerful, gracefully 
humorous, or pathetic by turn; above all, he is one of the few reciters 
who are gentlemen on as well as off the stage. He was heard on Monday 
in pieces so varied in their scope and demands as Owen Meredith’s “ At the 
Opera,’’ Duprez’ “ Lasca,’”’ an anonymous piece entitled “ That Carpet,” 
‘Tennyson's ‘ Defence of Lucknow,” and his own graceful poem “ Absolved”’ 

for Mr. Dundas is a poet of talent as well as a reciter. The programme 
was agreeably varied by the songs of Miss Maria Petich, the violin solos of 
Miss Henrietta Schmidt, and the pianoforte solos of Mr. Ernest Schenk, 
who played with considerable spirit and brilliance pieces by Moszkowsky, 
Grieg, and Godard. 

°° 

Sterndale Bennett's “ Naiades”’ overture stood at the head of the pro- 
gramme which was put forward on Wednesday by the Westminster Orchestral 
Society. The phrase may be used in a double sense, for its performance 





was certainly the best of the evening, being given with plenty of vigour 
and accuracy of attack. The same qualities were scarcely less visible in 
the renderings given, under Mr. C. S. Macpherson’s singularly able 
direction, of the overture to “ Rosamunde ” and of the Air and Variations 
written by Miss Dora Bright for the Society. This extremely clever 
and effective work, which, while well laid out for each of the principal 
players, has no suggestion of scrappiness, met with hearty and well-deserved 
recognition. ‘The yifted young lady also appeared in her other capacity as 
pianist, playing two pieces by her old master, Mr. Walter Macfarren, as 
well as Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, with her accustomed brilliance 
and finish. The vocalists were Miss Greta Williams and Mr. H, L. Thomas, 
of whom the former sang Gounod’s “The Golden Thread,” and Rossini’s 
“Di tante palpiti,” in both of which her pleasant contralto voice and 
refined expression were well displayed. Mr. Thomas sang in excellent style 
six interesting Scotch ballads by Mr. Macpherson, all of which are well and 
effectively written compositions. 
“* 

Miss Else Sonntag, who is understood to be related to the famous singer, 
gave a pianofore recital on Friday of last week in the Steinway Hall, when 
she presented a programme which was, with the exception of Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasia, drawn exclusively from the works of the romantic school. 
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Of the manner in which the young lady acquitted herself we shall not speak 
at length. She has an obviously artistic nature and talents, which, if 
properly cultivated during the next few years, may be expected to develop 
so far that she will become an acceptable artist. Her best efforts were the 


Schubert-Liszt “ Valse Caprice ” and Schubert’s Impromptu in G. 


* * 
* 


A concert was given by Miss Anna Biesner in the Steinway Hall on 
Monday evening, when, besides contributing two or three pianoforte pieces, 
she joined M. de Reeder in Beethoven's Sonata for violin and pianoforte in A, 
Op. 12, and Mr. J. H. Bonawitz in Mendelssohn’s “ Capriccio” for two piano- 
fortes, achieving more success in these than in her solos. Mdlle. Noémi 
Lorenzi sang with considerable brilliance songs by Van Lennep and 
Venzano, and neither spirit nor passion were wanting from the vocal con- 
tributions of Signor Ria. Mr. C. Oberthiir played some harp solos with 
great charm, and M. de Reeder gave with good expression Vieuxtemps’ 
meretricious “ Fantaisie Caprice,” and was largely responsible for the 
satisfactory interpretation of the Beethoven sonata. 

# % 
* 

St. James’s Banqueting Hall was well filled on Wednesday, when a 
concert was given by Miss Noemi Lorenzi, who was in capital voice, and 
whose selection of songs gave scope for the most varied and attractive 
display of her talent. She was especially successful in Gounod’s “ Mon 
cour ne peut changer.” Mme. Osborne Williams was unfortunately pre- 
vented by illness from appearing as announced, but her place was taken 
by Mme. Hughes Paltzer, of the Avenue Theatre, who made an unequivocal 
success, especially distinguishing herself by her finished delivery of the 
Habanera from “Carmen.” Mr. Martin Van Lennep gave a refined and taste- 
ful rendering of his own song, “The reason why” and the “Allerseehen” of 
Lassen. Wieniawski’s “ Romance and Rondo Elegant ” received an ade- 
quate interpretation at the hands of Mr. Val Marriott, who also obtained 
due recognition for his finished performance of a Mazurka by Zarzycki. 
Mr. Mhanes was heard to advantage in two of Tosti’s songs, and Mr. Carlo 
Ducci created a satisfactory impression by his pianoforte solos. Two man- 
doline solos were contributed by Mr. Dabiero in the course of the evening. 
Miss Louise Borowski and Mr. H. Horscroft also took part in the concert. 








MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
——— 

The musical season here is now entirely over till the autumn. No con- 
certs of any importance will take place until September or October, and, in 
fact, for the last month almost, no performance calling for special notice 
has been given. Two exceptions to this, however, must be noted. At the 
concert of the Kyrle Choir Raff’s beautiful ballad for piano solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, “ Die Tageszeiten” or ‘Times of the Day,’ was produced 
for the first time in Scotland, Mr. P. Halstead playing the extremely 
brilliant piano part. It was very highly appreciated and admired by local 
musicians and amateurs, and will probably be given again next year. 

At the same concert Stanford’s ‘‘Revenge’’ was performed under the 
admirable direction of Mr. C. Hall Woolnoth. Mention must also be made 
of the series of six piano recitals given by Messrs. C. H. Woolnoth and 
Philip Halstead, two of our most highly-cultivated local musicians. The 
programmes at these recitals consisted chiefly of the less-frequently-played 
piano compositions of the great) masters, together with many celebrated 
compositions for two pianos and piano duet. Among the concerted pieces 
was Bach’s splendid concerto in D minor for three pianos, in the perform- 
ance of which the two concert-givers were joined by Mr. W. T. Heock. 
As all three performers are pianists of exceptional executive powers, their 
interpretations of the compositions they selected were all thoroughly 
adequate, and in many cases of great artistic excellence. A most gratifying 
feature of these recitals was the musical interest they awakened among the 
musical public of Glasgow. 

Encouraged by the success of their recent prize competition scheme (of 
which a detailed account lately appeared in these columns), the Glasgow 
Society of Musicians have decided to give this year a prize of 30 guineas for 
a concert overture or symphonic poem for orchestra competition, which 
will be open to musicians born in Scotland, or who have resided there for 
not less than three years. Particulars of this scheme will appear in our 
advertising columns. Dr. A. C, Mackenzie and Mr. Frederic Cowen have 
undertaken to act as judges of the compositions sent in, and in all likeli- 
hood the successful work will be performed at our winter orchestral con- 
certs, under Mr. Manns. 
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Will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, refreshing, flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and 


doing. 


other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 


Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made the 
“Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. 





TRY THE BITTERS TO-DAY. 





For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s, 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) .........00..0.4 £20 
13 do. o... . Amtennee Li 2 
26 do. ...... ~ »——-eoee 115 0 
52 do. oe * © scene caper 33 0 


Payable in advance. 





CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CuEsILTON Roap, Futuam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, PARK Roap, Haverstoc K Hii, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, ; 
12, Wasrsou RNE Park Terrace, W. 





. LOUIS N. PARKER, ARAM, 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, . 
enna Dorset. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLIDGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 
Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
31, Hausry Street, CADOGAN Square, W. 














VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Bosworru Housr, HusBanpn’s Boswortn, Rucsy. 


Miss JULIA JONES (@oprens) 


Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, Sv. Tuomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpvon, N. 


Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LouGHBOROUGH ROAD, Brix'ron, 8.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp Srrzer. 





BARITONES. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, STRAND, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER PLacre, Dorset Square, N.W. 





TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincuury Roan, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwan, 
24, Masr 171u sv., New York Crry. 


Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., C: umbridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





\ 


CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


26, GLoucresTEeR CrescantT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Be.size Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 


56, DucuEss Roap, Epapaston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, BAKER STREET, W. 














BASS. 


Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








Mr. NORMAN SALMOND, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
c/o CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New BoNnD-STREET, 
Or N. Vert, 6, CorK-strREET, W. 





Mr. HERBERT WEBSTER, 
(Late of Magd. College Choir Oxford.) 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Sole Address—BALLAD Sinaers’. CLus, 
SUFFOLK Srreet, S.W. 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address : 
* HeaLey’s AGency,’’ LONDON. 





Madame LILIAN N ORDICA (Soprame), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK StTREgET, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Busioess Manager: W. B. HEA.Lezy, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrose HIx1, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B, HEALEY, - . 
10a, Warwick Street, W, 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BeisizE Roap, N.W., 


or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, WaRwIcK STREET, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, Recent STREET, W. 











HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Keceptious, 
49, Kpury Streev, Betaravia, 8.W. 











GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, - 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22A, Dorset STREET, PorTMAN Square, W., 
where may be had her ec elebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6d. 











VIOLIN. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 


Solo Violinist, 
7, COLOSSEUM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, LONDON, N.W. 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and ‘ At 
Homes ”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GrovE GAnpENS, HANovER Gate, N.W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, BripaE AVENUE, HAMMERSMITH, 


The FRASER QUINTET. 


Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 


cello, and Vivla), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 





ba of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 


May 4. Edward Gfieg. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. 

May 18 F. H. Cowen. 

May 25, Senor Sarasate. 

June 1, Frederic Cliffe. 

June 8, Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.”’ 

» June 15, Fraulein Hermine § —_ 

June 22. Signorina Teresina ‘ 

June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich, 

July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 

July 13. Sir John Stainer. : 

July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, 

July 27. M. Jean de Reszke, 

Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 

Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 

Aug. 17, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 

Aug. 24. Frau Amalie Materna, 

Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 

Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. ‘ 

Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 

Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 

Oct. 12, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 

Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 

Noy. 2. Johannes Brahms. 

Nov. 9 Professor Villiers Stanford. 

Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 

Nov. 23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 

Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 

Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 

Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 

Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Jan. 11. Mr. Frederick Corder, 

Jan. 18. Madame Georgina Burns. 

Jan. 25. Professor Arthur de Greef, 

Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 

Feb. 8. Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert 

Feb. 22, Browning's ‘‘ Strafford.” 

Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

Mar. 8, Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 

Mar. 22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 

Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 

April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 

April12. Miss Agnes Janson. 

April 19. Mrs, Langtry. 

April 26. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 

May 3. Mr. Bernard Stavenhagen. 

May 10. Miss Fanny Moody. 

May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 

of the paper Post Free 34d, per copy. 
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ASCHER BEER G 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 

| your factory, on which I was favoured to 
| play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 





Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 














ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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